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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


RESIDENT WILSON’S | re- 
ply to the Pope and the Ger- 
man capture of Riga make it 
reasonably certain that the 
United States is in for a war of 

considerable duration. It is quite likely 
that the recent German successes in Rus- 
sia may prove a blessing in disguise, for 
it is clear that this newest democracy has 
reached a stage of demoralization where 
only great national calamities, such as its 
recent military reverses, will bring the 
nation to its senses. It is not at all un- 
likely that these events will have pre- 
cisely that effect. For the present, how- 
ever, they practically eliminate Russia as 
an aggressive fighting power in the war. 
For the next six months or a year the 
Russians, if they succeed in establishing 
a working government, will have to de- 
vote all their energies to the restoration of 
their military resources, the reéstablish- 
ment of discipline, the reorganization of 
armies, and the production of munitions. 
In this work the United States, probably 
more than the other Allies, will have to 
lend a helping hand. Probably Germany 
would contentedly surrender her con- 
quests in France and Belgium if the 
Allies would permit her to retain the 
Russian territories which she has success- 
fully overrun. The Baltic provinces, 
like Alsace-Lorraine, were once German 
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lands and they are German in race and 
speech to-day. The Allies, of course, 
cannot permit the dismemberment of 
Russia, but the fact that Germany has | 
obtained these new military advantages 
probably means an extension of the war. 

The American people may thus dis- 
abusé their minds of any idea that na- 
tional sufferings or revolutionary pres- 
sure in Germany will end the war before 
Christmas. We must steel ourselves 
to the real situation, which is that we 
have entered a war that will last certainly 
a year and in all probability a consider- 
ably longer time. We must be prepared 
to make all sacrifices, both material and 
spiritual. President Wilson’s reply to 
the Pope indicates that he is determined 
to see the matter through to the end. 
All signs indicate that the American peo- 
ple will support him in this resolution. 
Our people are not taking the war lightly, 
they clearly understand its complete 
significance, and they are neither unin- 
terested nor lukewarm. The facts are 
precisely the other way. We are not 
shouting so much as in previous wars, 
but we are doing far more. There is 
not so much flag-waving, but there is 
far more efficiency. We are rapidly ac- 
cumulating all the forces which will be 
required in the arduous time that is 
ahead. 


All rights reserved 











MR. HUGH GIBSON 


Who was First Secretary of the American Legation in Brussels at the time of the German 
invasion of Belgium. Mr. Gibson’s journal, shortly to be published in book form, is now ap- 
pearing serially in the WorLp’s Work. In this number of the magazine he tells the story of 
the trial and execution of Edith Cavell and of the destruction of Louvain by the Germans ' 

[See page 640 





DR. HARRY A. GARFIELD 
Who, as United States Fuel Commissioner, is charged with the equitable distribution of the 
country’s coal supply for military, industrial, and private consumption 
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SIR “ROBERT BORDEN 


Premier of Canada since 1911, and, as head of the Dominion Government, the man who is 
chiefly responsible for the recent enactment into law of the Conscription Bill in Canada 
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Destroyers to the Rescue 


$350,000,000 for the construction of 

a great destroyer fleet Secretary 
Daniels has at last made a definite be- 
ginning on the work of overcoming the 
submarine. It is unfortunate that this 
action has been so long delayed. Eng- 
land’s three years of naval warfare has 
demonstrated that the destroyer is the 
most effective weapon against the sub- 
marine. We knew this in April, 1917, 
as definitely as we knew it in August, 
when Mr. Daniels submitted his request 
to Congress. The net result of the delay 
is that we have lost five months of ex- 
ceedingly precious time, for under the 
most favorable circumstances it is scarcely 
possible that our great fleet of destroyers 
can be ready for service in less than a 
year after Congress has voted the money. 
Ordinarily destroyers take a.year and a 
half to build, but in a recent statement 
Mr. Daniels has said that, under the 
pressure of war conditions, the period of 
construction has been cut down to a year, 
and that he hopes to reduce the building 
time still further. Let us hope that he 
succeeds. If our great destroyer fleet, 
or any considerable part of it, is operat- 
ing against German submarines in July 
or August of 1918, we shall evidently 
have great cause for self-congratulation. 
This delay, of course, is one of the pen- 
alties we are now paying for our lack of 
preparation in the years 1915 and 1916. 
This same lack of preparation explains 
the minor accomplishments of the Ameri- 
can Navy in the war up to the present 
time. That we have not played a part 
which is worthy of the nation and its 


|: ASKING Congress to appropriate 


naval traditions, a brief review will dis- 


close.. Our achievements so far can be 
dismissed in a few words. We have 
armed and manned something more than 
two hundred merchant ships, and, in so 
doing, have had to deprive our great 
fighting vessels of many of their ablest 
gunnery crews. We have established 
a patrol of the Atlantic from Newfound- 
land to Brazil, relieving the British ships 
which had performed this duty since the 


outbreak of the war. Our Navy has been 
convoying .troop: ships to France. We 
have established two naval bases on the 
coast of France, and we have sent a mod- 
erate sized fleet of destroyers to European 
waters, where, according tothe statements 
that have been made by the British Govy- 
ernment, they are rendering excellent ser- 
vice. So far, this is practically all that 
the Navy has: done in making war on 
Germany and particularly upon the Ger- 
man submarine. That American naval 
officers and men would acquit themselves 
creditably was safely assumed in advance, 
for this is what they have always done. 
But the opening of hostilities, despite 
the many warnings we had had, found 
them inadequately supplied with the 
materials of naval warfare—ships, men, 
and organization. Had the Navy pos- 
sessed this equipment, the first six months 
of the war would not have been so barren 
in its results. 

This lack of preparation, however, and 
our consequent inability to strike telling 
blows at the start, is now a matter of 
history. It is something which we 
cannot remedy. What are we doing for 
the future? If we accomplish little in 
fighting submarines at present, what 
preparations are we making to do so a 
year from now? Here the facts are 
somewhat more reassuring. Congress 
has authorized the increase in the Navy 
personnel from 87,000 to 150,000 and in 
the marines from 17,000 to 30,000. 
When we consider that, the year before 
the war, the English Navy had only 
126,000 men, including marines, and that 
the German Navy had only 73,000, the 
extent to which our naval forces are in- 
creasing is quite impressive. The speed 
with which the Navy recruiting agencies 
have obtained these additional men— 
soon after Congress passed the new law 
the offices in New York had practically 
to close their doors, the rush: of enlist- 
ments was so tremendous—promises well 
for the efficiency of this increased force. 
Presumably these new men have been 
used to commission many of the second- 
ary fighting ships which, at the outbreak 
of the war, were lying useless at the 
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docks. Others have probably been im- 
pressed for duty on the commercial 
ships taken over for transport and other 
services. In other ways we are making 
preparations. There is a general feeling, 
indeed, that, in technically making the 
fleet ready for war, in assembling ammu- 
nition, guns, torpedoes, the materials of 
coast protection, the training of men and 
the like, the Navy is working now with 
great expedition and thoroughness. The 
great naval programme authorized in 
August, 1916—at least it seemed great 
then, though recent developments have 
made it look not so very startling after 
all—is now under way. All the ships 
authorized are under construction, though 
there is little likelihood that the greatest, 
the battleships and battle cruisers, will 
see service in this war, unless hostilities 
last longer than three years. The con- 
tracts for the battle cruisers were not 
awarded until March 15, 1917. The 
presence of these powerful vessels would 
greatly strengthen our battle line, but 
since the combined English and Ameri- 
can battle fleets have already an enor- 
mous superiority over the German battle 
fleet, the fact that our new fighting forces 
cannot participate in this war is not par- 
ticularly serious. 


II 


The most important preparations we 
are making for the naval war of a year 
hence, are, as already said, our new des- 
troyers. The destroyer has every possi- 
ble’ advantage in fighting the submarine. 
Indeed, a submarine cannot safely betray 
its presence if a vessel of this type is 
anywhere in the neighborhood. The 
destroyer has four great advantages; its 
comparatively light draft, about 8 feet, 
its tremendous speed, perhaps thirty-five 
knots, its sea-going capacity, and its con- 
siderable fighting power. Its light draft 
and its great speed render the destroyer 
practically immune to torpedo attack. 
The torpedo is most effective when it is shot 
about ten feet under the water; at a higher 
level its course is uncertain. For this 
reason a destroyer drawing eight feet of 
water is difficult to hit; in fact, almost no 


destroyers have succumbed. to torpedo 
attack in the present war. Its great 
speed almost invariably means death to 
any submarine that shows its head above 
the water, for the destroyer can usually 
ram it or sink it with a shell before there 
is time to submerge. The fact that a 
destroyer can go far to sea and stay out 
in practically any weather also makes it 
a dangerous enemy to the submarine. 
The underwater boats now frequently 
attack ships four and five hundred miles 
from land; this explains why the little 
“chasers,” of which so much has been 
heard, have little value except for coast 
defense. In view of the increased arm- 
ament and protection of submarines, the 
fact that the destroyer carries guns of 
real ranging and fighting power makes 
it a formidable foe to the submarine. 

Naturally, therefore, the cry at present 
is for destroyers—and more destroyers. 
What is the situation, present and pros- 
pective? The United States entered 
the war with about sixty effective ships 
of this type. Besides these about sixty 
were contracted for and under construc- 
tion. On August ist, the work upon 
this latter group had progressed from 
zero up to 10 or 15 per cent. The fact 
that these destroyers, all of which were 
authorized more than a year ago—fifty 
of them in the great building programme 
passed August, 1916—have been so in- 
excusably delayed is another shortcom- 
ing which must be laid at the feet of 
the present Navy Administration. The 
chances, however, are that, by April, we 
shall have about 120 destroyers in the 
water, most of them, we hope, making 
war on German submarines. At the 
rate of $1,200,000 per vessel, the appro- 
priation of $350,000,000 should build 
not far from 300 ships. If the work is 
speeded to the highest pitch, we may, 
therefore, have 420 destroyers by next 
July or August. By that time we shall 
also have acquired a facility in building 
that will permit us to turn out destroyers 
almost as fast as we now turn out cheap 
automobiles. 

Just how many ships of this kind Eng- 
land has we do not know. In 1914, ac- 
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‘wrding to the “Statesman’s Year Book,”’ 
the British Navy had 248, and in 1915 
it had 262. At this rate of building Eng- 
land will not have a destroyer fleet in 1918 
which will be anywhere near as large as 
that which is now proposed for the Ameri- 
can Navy. France—according to the 
same authority—had 87 in 1914 and 84 
in 1916—a decrease of three, while Ger- 
many in 1914 had 164—a number which 
probably has not been greatly increased, 
as the German shipbuilding facilities are 
probably devoted to submarines. A 
year hence, therefore, it seems likely that 
the United States and England will be 
patrolling British waters with a destroyer 
fleet of from 700 to 800 ships. This is 
real preparation for submarine war. 


Germany Modifies Her Terms of Peace 


HE most significant fact about the 
Pope’s proposals for peace is the 
complaisant reception which they 

have received from official Germany. 
In December, 1916, Bethmann-Hollweg 
made his speech in the Reichstag, inviting 
all the warring powers to get together 
and discuss the settlement of the war. 
Germany at that time gave no inkling 
as to her proposed terms. When, a few 
days afterward, President Wilson invited 
the contestants to state their respective 
terms, Germany curtly declined to do 
so, though the Allies gave theirs in con- 
siderable detail. 

Germany’s proposal in December came 
to nothing simply because not a single 
nation had any confidence in her good 
faith. If the German diplomats could 
get the warring powers together, they 
trusted to their own ability to make 
separate peace with one or more and so 
destroy the united opposition. Am- 
bassador Gerard has recently described 
an interview with the German Chancellor, 
which completely bears out the idea that 
Germany, last December, was making 
no honest move for peace. The date of 
this interview is important; it took place 
in January, 1917, about a month after 
the Chancellor had made his famous 
request for an international conference. 
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The important part of the interview 
follows: 


“What are these peace terms to which you 
refer continually? Will you allow me to ask 
a few questions as to the specific terms of 
peace? 

“First. Are the Germans willing to with- 
draw from Belgium?” 

The Chanc*itor answered: 
guarantees.” 

I said, “What are these guarantees?” 

He replied: “We must, possibly, have the 
forts of Liége and Namur. We must have 
other forts and garrisons throughout Belgium. 
We must have possession of the railroad lines. 
We must have possession of the ports and 
other means of communication. The Belgians 
will not be allowed to maintain an army, but 
we must be allowed to maintain a large army 
in Belgium. We must have the commercial 
control of Belgium. 4 

I then asked: 
France?” 

“We are willing to leave northern France,” 
the Chancellor responded, “but there must 
be a rectification of the frontier.” 

“How about the eastern frontier?”’ I asked. 

“We must have a very substantial rectifi- 
cation of our frontier.” 

“How about Rumania?” 

“We shall leave Bulgaria to deal with 
Rumania.” 

“How about Serbia?” 

“A very small Serbia might be allowed to 
exist, but that is a question for Austria. 
Austria must be left to do what she wishes 
to Italy, and we must have indemnities from 
all countries and all our ships and colonies 
back.” 

So these are the terms which magnani- 
mous Germany, in December, 1916, in- 
tended to bring to her proposed conference 
with the warring Powers: the practical 
annexation of Belgium, and of portions of 
northern France—for that is what “‘recti- 
fication of the frontier” means—the 
annexation of parts of Russia, probably 
the Baltic provinces, the annihilation of 
Rumania and Serbia, and the dismember- 
ment of Italy in the interests of Austria. 
In addition Germany proposed to get in- 
demnities and all her lost colonies. No 
wonder Germany refused to state her 
terms, when politely requested to do so 
by President Wilson! 

These being the terms which Germany 


“Yes, but with 


“How about northern 
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would accept in December, 1916, what 
are her terms now? The Pope’s message 
throws some light upon this question. 
Whether Germany or Austria inspired 
this document is not the point, for the 
recent attitude of both countries indi- 
cates that they were willing to accept it as 
a basis of discussion. In the first place 
the Central Allies have apparently aban- 
doned their expectations of indemnities. 
Again, Germany will probably “with- 
draw” from Belgium on somewhat differ- 
ent terms from those outlined to Mr. 
Gerard. The Pope suggested, as one of his 
proposed terms, “the complete evacua- 
tion of Belgium, with the full guarantee 
of her. full political, military, and econ- 
omic independence.” An addendum 
issued by the Papal Secretary of State 
even suggests that Germany might 
indemnify Belgium. That is quite a 
different withdrawal from the one pro- 
posed ten months ago by Bethmann- 
Hollweg. The Pope also proposed “the 
evacuation of French territory,” there 
being no mention now of “the rectifica- 
tion of frontier.”” Concerning Russia the 
Pope was silent; a silence that may have 
indicated a Germanic determination to 
abandon France and Belgium and seek 
their “compensation” in generous slices of 
Russian territory. The territorial ques- 
tions between France and Germany, 
Austria and Italy, and the Balkans were 
to be settled at conferences, and the Ger- 
man colonies were to be restored. The 
Pope followed President Wilson’s Senate 
speech of last January in asking for dis- 
armament and arbitration, and expressed 
a hope for the restoration of Poland. 

The fact that the official attitude of 
Germany seems friendly to these propo- 
sals indicates the long road that the 
Central Empires have traveled in ten 
months. Evidently peace is becoming 
more and more a necessity for these 
distracted countries. Yet the Papal 
terms hardly present a satisfactory basis 
for the reorganization of Europe. Had 
the Pope actually proposed that the 
Central Empires completely withdraw, 
not only from France and Belgium, but 
from Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro, 


his terms would have created a more fa='' 


vorable impression. The fate of these 


territories cannot be left to the chance’ 


settlement of a peace conference. The 
Allies, in replying to President Wilson 
last January, declared that not only 
must these countries be evacuated and 
restored, but that the sovereignty of 
Turkey must be abolished in Europe. 
These stipulations are fundamental. The 
great aim of Pan-Germanism is a new 
Germanic empire, embracing the present 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, the Balkan 
States, and Asia Minor as far as the 
Persian Gulf. Through her alliances 
and her conquests Germany has already 
practically realized this conception. It 
is the object for which, above all others, 
the Kaiser is fighting now. The insur- 
mountable weakness of the Pope’s terms 
is that they practically leave Germany in 
possession of this great world empire. 
There is little doubt that, at a peace 
conference, Germany would surrender 
Alsace-Lorraine to France, and perhaps 
even pay an indemnity to Belgium, if 
the Allies would permit the Kaiser to 
incorporate Austria-Hungary, the Bal- 
kans, and the Turkish Empire in his great 
new State. With its greatly increased 
resources and man power, Germany, a 
few years from now, could provoke an- 
other war, and not only take back 
Alsace-Lorraine and Belgium, but stand 
a good chance of dominating mankind. 
From whatever side we view the existing 
situation, therefore, the one fact that 
becomes more apparent every day is that 
this present issue must be fought out toa 
decision. Germany must win or the 
Allies must win. In the first event 
Europe will be reorganized on the basis 
of autocracy; in the second, on the basis 
of democracy. There can be no com- 
promise, such as the Pope has outlined. 


The Low Mortality Rates in This War 


HERE is a considerable amount of 
comfort for the mothers and 


fathers of American boys in the 


figures concerning French casualties re- 


cently published by M. André Tardieu, 
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the French High Commissioner to the 
United States. The fact that, for the 
last six months of 1916, the casualties 
numbered only a little more than one 
per cent. of those under arms _ has 
astounded most Americans. This period 
includes the great Somme offensive, the 
fall drive against Verdun, and other 
great military operations. Since M. 
Tardieu includes under casualties those 
killed, missing, or taken prisoner—evi- 
dently not those wounded—this means 
that, in one of the hardest fought periods 
of the war, only about twelve men in a 
thousand lost their lives, or fell into the 
enemies’ hands. Concerning the wounded 
no figures are furnished. Since from 
80 to go per cent. of the disabled are 
sufficiently restored to return to the lines, 
however, it is quite apparent that the 
number of men seriously and perman- 
ently injured is not very large. As to 
the sicknesses that have gathered the 
greatest toll in previous wars—typhoid, 
dysentery, typhus, tetanus—the chances 
of getting these diseases at the front is 
much less in the armies than at home. 
No European or American town or city 
has any such sanitary system as is every- 
where enforced in France. 

The number of killed and disabled in 
this war is large, but that is mainly be- 
cause of the great numbers engaged. 
Proportionately it is small. The per- 
centage of casualties is by no means as 
large as it was in the last year of our 
Civil War. The fact that the engines 
of destruction are much more terrible 
now than fifty years ago has blinded us 
to this fact, and we forget that the means 
of defense are also incomparably greater 
than in the Civil War. The dangers 
which our American boys are to run are 
great, and call for the heroic qualities 
which they possess. But let us not ex- 
aggerate. According to the experience 
of the French Army, only one or two 
out of every hundred men mobilized in 
each six months will be killed or taken 
prisoner. 

Of course, the normal mortality rates, 
which we have in peace as well as in war, 
will increase this percentage. But these 
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rates will probably be lower than in the 
average American city, not only because 
of the excellent medical supervision, but 
because the men sent represent a “‘se- 
lected class’ —froma physical standpoint, 
they are the pick of the population, 
those who are most able to withstand 
disease. 


A Correction 


N officer in the Signal Corps of the 
Army has called the attention of 
the Wor_Lp’s Work to an error in 

the pictorial section of the September 
issue, in which the magazine unwittingly 
did an injustice to one of the most gal- 
lant officers of the French Army, when 
it described Captain Amaury de La 
Grange as “Lieutenant.” Captain de 
La Grange, of the French Aviation, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Rees, of the Royal 
Flying Corps, both now stationed at 
Washington, are rendering invaluable 
services to the American Army. 


James J. Hill and the Railroad 
Situation 


AMES J. HILL, in January, 1907, 
when the business of the country 
was so congested that the railroads 
everywhere were taxed beyond their 

power, said that the new transportation fa- 
cilities required would cost $5,500,000,000, 
or $1,100,000,000 a year, for a period of 
five years. 

“That is the sum,” he said, “which 
should be spent before the commerce 
of the country can be properly moved. 

The best judgment of many 
conservative railroad men is that an 
immediate addition of not less than 5 
per cent. per annum to the railroad 
trackage of the country for, say, five 
years, should be made to relieve the sit- 
uation and put an end to unreasonable 
delays in the transportation business.” 
Later that year, when the railroads had 
raised in the neighborhood of one billion 
dollars (largely on short-term notes at a 
high rate of interest), and the money had 
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gone into terminals, renewal of old equip- 
ment, purchase of new, and other neces- 
sary improvements—“‘not to make our 
railroads adequate to their task,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Hill, “but to keep them at 
their present working level. to keep 
the wheels of industry from slipping 
backward’’—he added that not less than 
his estimate, but, in the opinion of com- 
petent judges, perhaps 50 per cent. more, 
should be spent annually for the five 
years to come. 

No one would accuse this great apostle 
of the full car load and heavier trains of 
undervaluing the possibilities of increased 
efficiency of operation; yet he said early 
in 1907 that “no additions to equipment 
and no increased efficiency in operation 
can take the place of the imperatively re- 
quired new trackage and terminal facili- 
ties.” His estimate of the new facilities 
actually needed was the best and most 
authoritative that could have been 
obtained. In view of the present re- 
cord demands on the railroads, it is 
therefore worth while to inquire how 
nearly the increased facilities which Mr. 
Hill saw were needed in 1907 have been 
supplied. 

In the ten years which have elapsed 
since then the outstanding capitaliza- 
tion of American railroads in the hands 
of the public has increased approximately 
six and a half billion dollars. As the roads 
did not receive their full par value for 
most of the securities they sold, the 
annual influx of outside capital available 
for improvements has been less than 
$650,000,000, or little more than _ half 
Mr. Hill’s original estimate of their needs. 
And this has permitted the addition of 
only 14 per cent. a year to the railroad 
mileage of the country—far from the 5 
per cent. which he said was required. 
In the ten years previous to 1907 about 24 
per cent. had been added annually, and 
that was found inadequate. In the last 


two years the mileage built has been less 
than in any year since 1864. Meanwhile 
the demands made upon the roads for 
carrying freight have grown nearly 60 
per cent. in ten years, and the annual 
increase has been greater than it was in 
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the decade which Mr. Hill had in view 
when he made his estimate of capital 
needs in 1907. 

In that earlier decade it was possible for 
the roads nearly to double their efficiency. 
In other words, the practical working 
value of each mile of road was actually 
increased 873 per cent. This is meas- 
ured by what is known as the “traffic 
density,” or the number of tons of freight 
carried one mile for each mile of road. 
On the other hand, in the ten years 
just passed it was possible to make a 
further gain in traffic density, but by only 
403 per cent. This is less than half the 
previous rate of gain, and the actual 
amount of increase was also less. 

The situation has been further aggra- 
vated by a constant reduction in rates. 
The average freight rate per ton mile 
received by the roads last year was the 
lowest on record. This tends to reduce 
earnings on capital invested, and that 
not only weakens the invitation to new 
capital which the roads can extend, 
but drives present funds out of railroad 
securities. It all causes a decline in 
prices and disturbance of railroad credit. 
After years of starvation for want of new 
capital, the roads now face demands for 
greater service that force a strong system 
like the Great Northern to borrow 
$20,000,000 on three-year notes and pay 
more than 6 per cent. for the money. Al- 
though still greater efficiency is now re- 
sulting from the operation of the roads on 
a war basis, the permanent problem is as 
yet unsolved. The railroads cannot secure 
capital on favorable terms to make the 
additions and improvements necessary 
to keep abreast of the growth of the 
country’s business. 

“The people of the United States, 
therefore, are face to face with the 
greatest business problem that has ever 
threatened the Nation.” These words, 


written early in 1907 by the greatest: 


railroad builder and operator the coun- 
try has ever known, might be applied 
with greater force to the railroad situa- 
tion to-day. If he were still alive, we 
have no doubt, before this, he would have 
sounded a stronger. warning. 
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The March of Events 


Mr. Blashfield’s Painting on the Cover 


N THEIR search for a cover design 
| that should express America’s ad- 
miration of France, the attention 
of the editors was directed to the poster 
which is reproduced on the front cover of 
this issue. It was painted by Mr. Edwin 
Howland Blashfield, the famous American 
artist, and upon request Mr. Blashfield 
has supplied the following notes about its 
origin and significance, which add to its 
interest: 

“The daily papers publish splendidly 
forceful cartoons full of thought and feel- 
ing. My medallion, ‘Sisters,’ was painted 
simply as a decorative patriotic poster 
to add one more touch of bright color 
to the exhibitions organized by Mr. W. 
A. Coffin for the ‘ Fraternité des Artistes.’ 

“The heads were meant to recall 
heads upon coins. Columbia was painted 
from an Irish-American girl. 

“The features of France were intended 
to suggest (from her portrait) those of 
Madamoiselle Emilienne Moreau, who 
killed five enemies in battle and has the 
war cross. 

“Russia was painted from a young girl 
who was born near Moscow, but who, a 
few years since, came to America.” 


The Actual Facts on the Submarine 


OTHING has been quite so dis- 
N turbing to those who are closely 
observing the war as the many 
estimates which have been put out from 
time to time on the success of the German 
submarine campaign. This factor, we 
have been led to believe, is the determin- 
ing one in the whole war. In the Septem- 
ber issue, the WorLD’s Work published 
figures of submarine sinkings that cer- 
tainly emphasized the necessity of taking 
more active measures than had yet been 
taken for overcoming this menace. It 
estimated submarine losses as ranging be- 
tween 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 tons a 
year. Other good authorities had made 
similar estimates. About the first of 
July the chairman of the Emergency 
Shipping Corporation issued a statement 
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in which he placed the losses of the world’s 
shipping at the rate of 9,000,000 tons a 
year. Mr. Arthur Pollen, perhaps Eng- 
land’s greatest student of naval warfare, 
had estimated that Germany was sinking 
tonnage at the rate of 9,000,000 tons a 
year, whereas the Allies were replacing 
this lost shipping at the rate of approxim- 
ately 3,000,000 tons. 

In view of these and other similar 
estimates, all of which made out a bad 
case for the Allies, Premier Lloyd-George 
has done well in taking the public into 
his confidence and giving the exact figures. 
Since these figures are furnished by the 
head of the British Government, we must 
accept them as establishing the actual 
facts. In April, when the submarine 
campaign was apparently making great 
progress, Mr. Lloyd-George did not hesi- 
tate to tell the public that unpleasant 
truth, and this attitude of frankness na- 
turally gives particular value to his state- 
ment now, when the facts seem to be so 
much more reassuring. From February 
ist, to July ist the net losses of 
British vessels have averaged 240,000 
tonsamonth. By “net loss” the Premier 
evidently means the difference between 
submarine losses and the new shipping 
which has been commissioned in the 
period under consideration. Since Eng- 
land added 480,000 tons in the first six 
months of submarine warfare, or about 
80,000 tons a month, the total German 
sinkings evidently averaged about 320,000 
tons a month, or, at this rate, 3,840,000 
tons a year. But the continuing situa- 
tion is even more encouraging, for, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lloyd-George, the monthly 
toll is steadily decreasing, the likelihood 
being that the net losses for July and 
August would be 175,000 tons. But 
if we take the average for the first 
six months, 320,000 tons, and deduct 
the new shipping under way and planned, 
the submarine menace has apparently 
been greatly diminished. 

This rate of 320,000 tons represents the 
losses in British shipping alone. In order 
to obtain the world’s total losses, we may 
fairly add 50 per cent., which brings the 
figures up to about 500,000 a month, or 
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6,000,000 a year. In two years from 
February 1, 1917, therefore, if the rate re- 
mains as for the first six months, Ger- 
many’s total submarine bag will amount to 
12,000,000 tons. To what extent will new 
construction offset these depredations? 
On this point also we now have official in- 
formation. Great Britain, says Lloyd- 
George, is constructing at the rate of 
4,000,000 tonsa year. In twoyears, there- 
fore, England will have put 8,000,000 tons 
into the sea. At the present time the 
United States has 2,000,000 tons under 
construction, practically all of which will 
be finished by June 30, 1918. Weare pre- 
paring to let contracts for 3,000,000 more 
tons, a large part of which should be 
finished by February 1, 1919. That is, 
construction already under way in this 
country, in addition to England’s new 
shipbuilding, will give 13,000,000 tons 
by February, 1910, to offset the 12,000,000 
which Germany will send to the bottom 
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of the sea. But the plans of the Adminis- 
tration call for far more than that. If 
Congress responds to its request for an 
additional billion dollars, as Congress 
undoubtedly will, we shall have 8,000,000 
tons of American shipping soon under 
construction, and the figures above give 
Germany credit for sinking far more than 
she is likely to, as, according to Lloyd- 
George, the net sinking for July and Au- 
gust had dropped to 175,000 tons. 

These official figures seem to indicate 
that Germany can never win the war 
with the submarine. If America once 
gets its shipbuilding industry started, 
there is hardly any limit to our ability 
to turn out ships. We produce more 
steel than all the rest of the world put 
together. Certainly this mere fact gives 
us an advantage in war preparations, and 
especially in shipbuilding, that can easily 
defeat the most piratical and barbarous 
enterprises of the German Empire. 


MR. BUSH’S ADVICE TO THE 
AVERAGE INVESTOR 


[Every month the Wor.v’s Work publishes in this part of the magazine an article 
on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom.| 


R. IRVING T. BUSH, pres- 

ident of the Bush Terminal 

Company, offers practical 

and sound advice to those 

having a small amount of 

money to invest. “In the first place,” 
he says, “they should not ask too much. 
A real dividend of 5 per cent. is far 
better than an Irish dividend of ten. 
To those who feel the desire to buy 
stock offered with great promises | would 
say: Base your judgment on past earn- 
ings, not on future hopes. I would 


recommend for them the experience of 
an old friend of mine. 

“This man, the son of a country doc- 
tor, tells of how, when he reached man’s 
estate and was about to go into business, 
his father took him into the little back 





office and swung open the door of the 
rusty old safe and took out a formidable 
bundle of stock certificates. ‘My son,’ 
said he, ‘you are going into business, and, 
I hope, will make some money and want to 
save it. When the time comes you will 
wish to buy some mining stock. Every 
one does When that time arrives come 
to see me. I will sell you some of mine. 
They are just as good, and will keep the 
money in the family.’ 

“It seems to me,” said Mr. Bush, 
“that one essential principle is for the 
small investor to make it a rule never to 
buy an equity. He should remember 
that he is zmvesting and that the other 
fellow who is managing the property 
should take the chance. It is, of course, 
true that great fortunes have been ac- 
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cumulated by buying equities in their de- 
velopment stage and holding them until 
their full value has been realized. I 
think, however, that the average suc- 
cessful investor would tell you that he 
has lost more money through bad judg- 
ment in buying equities than he has 
made through good judgment. One 
loss of the entire principal in an invest- 
ment will wipe out a number of substan- 
tial profits made in others. 

“Not until a man has reached the 
position when his own business judgment 
is sufficiently sound and experienced to 
enable him to form a correct opinion of 
the value of equities and their probable 
future would he be warranted in backing 
his judgment, and then only provided 
he is not risking that part of his income 
which represents real savings, and upon 
which his future or his family’s future is 
dependent. 

“If he has sufficient intelligence and 


the right kind of acquaintanceship, it is. 


always wise for him to go to men in the 
same kind of business and get their views 
before making the investment. But the 
average man who wishes to invest his 
savings of perhaps $5,000 or $10,000 can- 
not often get access to the judgment of 
men who can tell him from their own 
experience whether the business of the 
company in which he expects to invest is 
sound, well managed, and properly or- 
ganized. Whereas men of prominence 
and wide acquaintanceship can get good 
advice, the small investor, who needs ad- 
vice more than anybody else, would prob- 
ably go to some friend who is perhaps em- 
ployed in an organization doing the same 
kind of business, but who does not under- 
stand the principles upon which its suc- 
cess or failure must rest. 

“Therefore, it seems to me that one of 
the best rules for the average investor to 
follow is to buy mortgages, not equities. 
If he must buy stocks, he should confine 
his purchases to companies which he 
knows about personally, or should invest 
in them only that portion of his savings 


which he is willing to admit he can afford 
to lose if the investment goes wrong. 

“We are at present passing through a 
period when old conditions and traditions 
are upset and new principles are estab- 
lished. Everything is going up in price. 
The cost of producing every article which 
is sold is increasing, and this makes it 
necessary to readjust selling prices. The 
industry which cannot adjust its selling 
price to the increasing cost is in a diffi- 
cult position. Most of the public service 
corporations, for instance, are face to 
face with the fact that the cost to produce 
their service is increasing steadily, and 
their selling price is limited by mandatory 
legislation. Many which have paid divi- 
dends regularly find that the present 
situation may force them to cut or de- 
crease their dividend payments. This 
situation affords a good illustration of 
the wisdom of the investor buying a 
mortgage rather than an equity in a 
property. 

“The small investor should, of course, 
take advice, and the recommendation of 
the Wortp’s Work that he choose his 
investment banker more carefully than 
he chooses his doctor is a good rule for 
him to follow. A good investment banker 
has studied the principles of sound in- 
vestment and has access to information 
which the average investor seldom has 
for himself. You would not let a friend 
take out your appendix. Don’t ask advice 
of people unless they have established 
the right to give advice by success. 

“T would say to the average investor: 
Don’t buy new issues unless they repre- 
sent safe mortgages and are brought out 
by responsible houses. Avoid perman- 
ent investment in companies which pro- 
duce luxuries. In boom times keep 
liquid or buy very conservative bonds. 
In a panic you can take a chance on de- 
pressed stocks where there seems no 
possibility of receivership. And don’t 
forget when you buy a security that you 
may want to sell it sometime. Buy 
something with a market.” 
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FRANCE’S LEGACY OF 
PAINTING 


HAT does the world owe to France in painting? 

A splendor of color unsurpassed in the history of 

man’s handiwork, which to-day is in the glass of 
Chartres Cathedral and yesterday was in Rheims, till Ger- 
many robbed the world of its legacy there. A school by the 
Loire, of lovely miniature and illumination. Next, Italian 
Renaissance splendors fitted to northern needs. The decadent 
and overblown later work of Italy, formalized and made 
first stately, then elegant, then domesticated, under the hands 
of the salon and boudoir painters. Chardin, whose wonders 
cf technique are so many little altar-pieces to the hearth. 
Prud’hon, with the virile loveliness of charcoal drawings, which 
combine the Greek, the romantic, and the people of Correggio. 
Ingres, with his “ Probity of Art.” Delacroix, with his ro- 
mance @ outrance. The Barbizon school, with landscape art 
full grown, now stately as a Ruysdael, now arranged as a 
Claude, idyllic with Corot, real with Rousseau. Millet, a 
Michelangelo of the chaumiére. To-day a list of names fami- 
liar to every one. Courbet, Manet, Monet, the naturalist 
painters. Meissonier, who turned a diminishing glass on 
Nature, yet kept breadth. Géréme; with his style. Bonnat, 
who has painted two generations of famous men. 

The master decorators, Baudry and Puvis. From the 
democrat-artists who painted in and upon the “Great Stone 
Bibles,’ which were the cathedrals of France, to the art- 
loving democrats, who, in the terrible year of 1793, first opened 
to the people the Museum of the Louvre, and those artists 
who in our own day have given free instruction to the youth 
of all lands, the Legacy of France has been handed on to 


, America and the world. 


—Epwin How .Lanp BLASHFIELD. 
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FRANCE SUPREME IN 
ARCHITECTURE 


LL the world appreciates France. Her Allies respect 

and love her. Her enemies respect and fear her. 

No one questions her courage, her gallantry, or her 
devotion. 

France has defended the civilization to which she has con- 
tributed so much, she has made the triumph of democracy 
secure. Acclaiming her military prowess and her patriotism 
as we do, let us also for a moment contemplate the immense 
service of France to the culture of the world. In literature 
and science for centuries France has been almost, if not quite, 
without a peer among the nations of the earth. In the arts for 
centuries she has been the leader of the world. Her painters 
have taught us new beauties of color, new refinements of line, 
new subtilties of composition and new and glorious conceptions 
of the painters’ art. Her sculptors for centuries have kept 
alive the sacred flame of Art. 

The sculpture on the porches of Chartres and Rheims, the 
yet earlier work of the Romanesque period; the later work of 
the fifteenth century; the transition work of the sixteenth and 
down to our own time, all bear witness to the fact that sculp- 
ture in France is not the tentative or sporadic expression of 
individual genius, but is rather the result of the national im- 
pulse toward this noble art. 

In Architecture France is supreme. It well may be said 
that without France there would have been no Gothic Archi- 
tecture. The cathedrals of France are absolutely unrivaled. 
One has only to mention the names of Notre Dame de Paris, 
Bourges, Rheims, Chartres, Rouen, Amiens, Beauvais, and 
Coutances to bring up memories of miracles of creative design 
which no words can fittingly characterize or describe. Won- 
ders of constructive ingenuity as they are, they have a yet 
more supreme significance as evidence of the refinement and 
taste of a people instinct with emotion and ennobled by ideal- 
ism in its most exalted phase. These great buildings give 
expression to the spiritual aspirations of a great people. They 
are constructions of superb scale and fascinating beauty, em- 
bellished by tracery and arabesque, carving and inlay, stained 











glass, tapestry, bronze, and iron of marvelous craftsmanship 
and. exquisite design. They are the product of a thousand 
years of faultless taste, the contribution of innumerable 
thousands of craftsmen devoted to the glory of God and the 
love of France. 

The transition period from the Gothic to the Renaissance 
is replete with works of the rarest beauty. Her chateaux and 
palaces, beautiful works of art, bespeak a nation far in advance 
of the rest of Europe of the time in which they were built, 
and are still the admiration of the world. In the Renaissance 
not less than in the Gothic and transition periods, France has 
held her place second only to Italy, the home of ‘Renaissance 
art. 

The period of the Bourbons and the period of the Empire 
are rich in majestic structures of which it is only necessary to 
speak of the Louvre, The Garde Meuble, the Palaces of Ver- 
sailles and Fontainebleau, The Madeleine, and the Arc de 
Triomphe de |’Etoile. And in our own time this ever vital 
nation has maintained the mastery and leadership in this 
greatest of all the Arts. 

We render homage to France, ever the patron of the arts, 
ever in the forefront of all that makes for culture and civilized 
life, liberal, generous, brave, chivalrous, and free; giving as no 
people have ever given: France the most gracious, the most 
civilized nation in the world. And it is this glorious nation 
that the hordes of Germany would destroy. 

But, ‘They shall not pass.” 
bd —Cass GILBERT. 
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‘THE GLORY OF FRANCE 
IN SCULPTURE 


RANCE—fountain head of modern Beauty—custodian 
of traditional elegance—home of superior craftmanship; 
what a prodigious debt of gratitude the modelers of 

clay, the designers of gems, the builders of monuments, the 
workers in bronze, marble, and wood, owe you for the standard 
you have set up in the perfection of workmanship, and for 
the secrets of the ages you have lavishly given toward the 
achievement of style and distinction—the felicitous mastery 
of touch, the codrdination of sentiment and pattern, the insis- 
tence upon design which shall not be trite, tiresome, nor 
commonplace! Eccentricity in your refining atmosphere, 
yielding to measure imposed by taste, is modified into original- 
ity; uncouthness masquerading as strength and poverty of 
design disguised by the meretricious charm of studied incom- 
pleteness are forced by the light of tradition into proportion 
and perfect achievement. To the seeker of truth France 
has always opened wide her arms and he is listened to with 
respectful attention, and is given his just due; whether he 
harks back to the Etruscans and adorns his work with the 
finery from the ancients, or confines himself to reducing the 
human form to rectangles and ovals, or, rejoicing in his own 
epoch and confident of its value, finds his inspiration in the 
living world about him. It is because of this broad vision 
which welcomes alike refinement and vulgarity, sanity and 
madness, with infinite curiosity and moderation, that prejudice 
is disarmed so that harmony and progress are the result. 
France, serenely elegant, civilized, unique among the nations: 
you are the one the world can least afford to lose. You have 
set up one masterpiece after another—Rheims, Versailles, 
Paris—and have kept the faith in the cult of Beauty, notwith- 
standing artistic revolutions and iconoclastic upheavals, for the 
inspiration of the entire planet and particularly for the man 
who loves a job well done. 


—FREDERICK MAcCMonnlEs. 








FRENCH ACHIEVEMENT IN 
SURGERY AND MEDICINE 


CIENCE knows no language, no country, yet the part 
played by the scientists of France in the discovery of 
scientific facts as manifested in the present great war 

deserves universal recognition. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the world, war can be maintained and victory attained 
through medical efficiency. Japan, the last country to accept 
civilization, came nearer than any other nation to an apprecia- 
tion of the benefits of modern medicine in war as demonstrated 
in her war with Russia. In wars of the past eight soldiers 
died of preventable disease and infection to one killed. Re- 
cords of medical disaster in war stand out in the history of the 
past though seemingly unrecognized by those officially respon- 
sible for the conduct of war. The conduct of war is estab- 
lished by precedent, the medical profession having lacked 
precedent of recognition in war lacked therefore in efficiency. 

The marvellous rapidity with which France responded to 
the stimulus of war was a surprise to the world. France is 
great in organization. Her authorities placed in the hands of 
high grade medical men the organization of the medical ser- 
vice. She gave rank and authority according to responsibility, 
since on these men also fell a large share of responsibility for 
the care of the armies of the Allies. Remarkable efficiency has 
developed in handling first-aid injuries, in the transportation 
of the injured and in the development of base hospitals. The 
health of the civilian population is carefully guarded, thereby 
conserving medical service for the army. 

Surgery was first developed in England through the efforts 
of John Hunter, who established the clinical study of tumors 
and gross pathologic conditions. England retained supremacy 
in surgery for fifty years when it was removed to France by 
reason of her superiority in the development of a knowledge of 
surgical anatomy proving that the diseases shown by Hunter 
might be safely treated by surgery. Among the Frenchmen 
who made an international scientific reputation were Broussais 
in anatomy also Bayle and Laennec, the latter also developed 
the art of auscultation. Corvisart in diagnosis developed 


percussion. Cruveilhier and Bichat advanced surgical ana- 
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tomy. During the period that France retained surgical su- 
premacy there were many noted surgeons, the greatest of 
whom by their remarkable achievements were Dupuytren, 
Nélaton, and Velpeau. Long before this, however, Ambroise 
Paré had begun to ligate vessels instead of cauterizing them, 
and Petit invented the tourniquet to control circulation. The 
great naturalist Lamarck was a French student of medicine. 
The element of oxygen was discovered by the French chemist 
Lavoisier. More recently Madame Curie has discovered 
radium, which is so valuable in the treatment of malignant 
disease and benign tumors. 

Modern medicine, however, has been wholly founded on the 
results of the investigations of Pasteur of France who discov- 
ered the existence of the microscopic world of living bacteria 
in water, air, and earth. These bacteria are the natural 
chemists of the world, without which higher multicellular life 
could not exist. Some of these bacteria he showed to be the 
cause of specific diseases of plants, animals, and man. He de- 
veloped serums and vaccines for the cure of disease, and 
antiseptics for the control and destruction of bacteria and the 
prevention of wound infection. Lister of England through 
Pasteur’s discoveries laid the foundation for modern surgery. 
The value of his discoveries, curiously enough, was at first 
more appreciated in Germany than in England. Napoleon, 
before the time of Pasteur, appreciated the necessity for the 
preservation of food for his invading armies and by giving 
awards for discoveries empirically developed methods of 
preservation for certain foods by heating and sealing. 

To the French, then, we owe the development of modern 
medicine and the knowledge of the cause and the prevention 
of disease, a knowledge which now controls the fevers, plagues, 
and infections that formerly decimated mankind, especially 
the destruction of armies. Because of these discoveries our 


‘ soldiers are immunized by serums and vaccines against typhoid 


and paratyphoid fever before going into service. The ravages 
of tetanus among the injured is checked by serum. By mak- 
ing effective the laws of sanitation and hygiene the health of 
the soldier is maintained. 

—Cnwar_es H. Mayo, M.D. 




































THE FRENCH SPIRIT IN 
EDUCATION 


HE very title under which I am asked to say a word 
about France puts uppermost that of which the 
peoples of the world have been made conscious, even 

those who have desecrated her borders—the spirit of France. 
One might almost say that France is a spirit and add that 
those who worship, or fight, her must do so in spirit. The 
political embodiment of this spirit does not seem to have more 
concern for purely physical efficiency than is revealed in the 
economy of the city of the Apocalypse. Whatever makes for 
the fuller, freer, higher activity of the spirit of man is the 
efficient, economical thing. The chief end is not material 
possession but spiritual expression. The achievements about 
Verdun have greater moral than physical significance. And 
the spirit of France, exposed to the whole world in her fighting, 
is of course the spirit which has informed and pervaded her 
education. Its purpose seems always so unsordid even when 
the pursuit of it is most intense and practical. In the higher 
ranges, at any rate, intellectual exercise seems the supreme 
joy of accomplishment, and in all ranges perfect expression 
seems the constant aim. These illustrations rise, at the 
moment, from my recent journeys through France: a young 
“aspirant” at St. Cyr (the West Point of France) puts forth 
the plan of battle which he is to command and in the presence 
of his superior officer and staff supports it with a precision, 
clearness, and alertness which a Ph.D. candidate might well 
envy,; the work of the children of the Department of the Seine 
in drawing and design is gathered for special exhibition in the 
midst of the time of war; the girls in a school within range of 
the German guns, themselves in exile from invaded districts, 
interrupt their sewing and cooking and housework to sing 
together their home-songs. The schools of France, as | have 
in many other places said, are maintained in spite of war, and 
many in the war zone itself. But what | would here add is 
that their spirit is unchanged. The emphasis upon the in- 
tellectual has not been shifted despite the menace of the 
physical. The dominating purpose is expression and not 


possession. 
—JOHN FINLEY. 
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FRANCE, THE WARRIOR 


Reproductions in Color of 
of Four Paintings, Illustra- 
ting Four Great Moments 
in the Military History of 
France 
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The Spirit of France 


Which feeds upon the tradi- 
tion of Joan of Arc and 
Napoleon and has added to 
that great tradition the un- 
breakable spirit of Verdun 
and the immortal phrase, 
“They shall not pass” 


Napoleon's Cuirassiers at Waterloo 


The closing scene in the 
military career of the great- 
est of military geniuses, who 
altered the whole art of war, 
especially by introducing 
the overwhelming concen- 
trations of artillery that are 
characteristic of the present 
conflict 
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The Defense of the Longboyeau 


The 


One of the stirring moments 
in the gallant defense of 
Paris by the French in 
1871, when France learned, 
through defeat, the way to 
victory in the present war 


Cathedral of Rheims 


The statue of Joan of Arc 
which stands before this 
beautiful example of French 
Gothic architecture is still 
unscratched, though the 
cathedral has been pierced 
by hundreds of German 
shells. It has come to stand 
in the eyes of the French 
people with Verdun as asym- 
bol of the dauntless spirit 
of their soldiers. The paint- 
ing is by the artist com- 
missioned by the French 
Government to make a 
permanent record of the 
scenes of battle of this war 
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Sixteen Full-Page Views of 
Beautiful and Historic 
Places that Before the War 
Were Visited Every Year by 
Thousands of Americans 
Who Brought Back Memo- 
ries of Their Charm and 
Glory to Help Perpetuate 
Upon This Side of the Atlan- 
tic the Bond of Romantic 
Affection Which Has Linked 
the Peoples of France and 
America Since the Days of 
Lafayette and Washington 


AMERICA’S FRANCE 





© Detroit Publishing Co. 
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“THE HEART OF FRANCE” 


Napoleon’s tomb, in the church of the Invalides in Paris, is the shrine of French patriotism. Beneath 
this block of red porphyry lie the remains of the greatest genius of the French race, who expressed their 
National character in the art of war, in government, in jurisprudence, and in his logical mental processes 
and the ardor of his spirit 
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the window openings Dearing the names of soldiers who died for France 



































tHE CHAPEL BESIDE NAPOLEON'S TOMB 


\ wing of the church of the Invalides opening upon Napoleon’s tomb, the walls hung with battle flags 
famous in French history 
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FONTAINE DE MEDICIS 
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THE EIFFEL TOWER 





lhe tallest structure in the world (984 feet high, or 429 feet higher than the Washington Monu- 
ment). Erected 1887-1889, it is the forefather of the modern skyscraper and a monument to French 
engineering skill. Between its bases can be seen the Trocadéro Palace on the far side of the River Seine 
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THE MER-DE-GLACE, AT CHAMONIX 
In the France of the Alps, a region of glaciers and forests that borders upon Switzerland 
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THE MONASTERY OF LA GRANDE CHARTREUSE 


Since the twelfth century the site of the mother house of the Carthusian monks. The present build- 
ings date from 1676. Here were originated the liqueur and salves and extracts that bear this historic name, 
though these products have been manufactured in Tarragona, Spain, since the last expulsion of the monks 
a few years ago. Hugh of Lincoln, the English saint, was a monk here in 1181 
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IN THE VOSGES MOUNTAINS 
Since before the days of Caesar the natural barrier between Gauls and Suevi, French and Germans, 
the Vosges Mountains, which are really the western slope of the Rhine Valley, have been, as they are in 
this war, the scene of countless battles in which France has saved civilization from the barbarians of the 
North. Joan of Arc was born in these mountains at the village of Domrémy 
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CAP. MARTIN AND MENTONE 


In the citrus belt of southeastern France, where lemon trees are the chief source of revenue. This region 
is a famous health resort. On Cap Martin is the villa of the ex-Empress Eugénie of France 








© H. C. White Co. 
ON THE CORNICHE ROAD 


The main road along the Riviera from Nice to Genoa that hangs like ‘‘a cornice’’ from the steep hillsides 
above the Mediterranean. In the foreground is the ancient village of Eze 
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IN PREHISTORIC FRANCE 
‘These rows of stones were erected by meh of the Stone 
There are three such systems of monumental 


works at Carnac, the largest consisting of upright stones in eleven rows three thousand feet long 


“The City of the Dead” at Carnac, in Brittany. 
Age to dignify the resting place of their dead comrades. 
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THE CASTLE OF JOSSELIN 
A reminder, dating from the fifteenth century, of the French age of chivalry, when Joan of Arc called her 
thousands of mailed knights from hundreds of such moated strongholds to fight for France 
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FRANCE, BATTLEGROUND OF 
CIVILIZATION 


How France Has Played the Majority of Leading Réles in Europe’s Most 
Significant Struggles—a Résumé of the Decisive Battles in Which 
France Has Participated from 58 B. C. to the Present 


BOUT sixty years ago an English 
writer, Sir Edward Creasy, 
published .a book which 
he called “The Fifteen De- 
cisive Battles of the World.” 

His purpose was to describe those great 
military events which have had the great- 
est influence upon human history. Each 
battle described, had it resulted differ- 
ently, would have completely changed 
the course of civilization. Had Charles 
Martel not have won the Battle of Tours, 
for example, the whole of Europe, and 
that means also North and South Amer- 
ica, would very likely have become Mo- 
hammedan in religion. “Perhaps the 
interpretation of the Koran,” says Gib- 
bon, describing the consequences of this 


battle, “would now be taught in the 


schools of Oxford and her pulpits might 
demonstrate to the English people the 
truth of the revelation of Mahomet.” 
Ten of Creasy’s epochal battles have 
been fought since the beginning of the 
Christian era. Four of them represent 
victories which were won on French soil 
—the Battle of Chalons, in A. D. 451, 
the Battle of Tours, 732, Joan of Arc’s 
victory at Orleans, ‘1429, and the Battle 
of Valmy, in 1792. Another was a 
great French victory won on English 
soil—the Battle of Hastings in 1066. 
Two others—the Battlé of Blenheim, 
in 1704, and the Battle of Waterloo in 
1815—were great French defeats. It 
appears, therefore, that of the tén most 
decisive battles fought in the Christian 
era five were great French victories and 
two were French defeats. No other 
nation has any such military history as 
this. This mere record indicates the 
part which France has played in advanc- 


ing civilization. So far as Europe is 
concerned the greatest events in modern 
history have taken place on French soil. 
At this time, when the democratic nations 
have joined hands to deliver France 
from the cowardly attack which Germany 
has made upon her, it is well to keep this 
fact in mind. 

Yet the territory which now comprises 
France has a military history which 
antedates the Christian era. And this 
history, like almost everything else affect- 
ing that land, has the utmost interest for 
us in the present crisis. 

There is probably no production of the 
ancient world that has such an emphatic 
modern ring as Caesar’s description of 
his Gallic wars. Most of us remember 
Julius Caesar as a gentleman who spent 
the larger part of his existence composing 
Latin histories that have since vexed the 
lives of millioas of schoolboys. Yet no 
work deserves more careful reading at 
this present hour. The very first page 
of the “Gallic Wars”’ might almost have 
been written by a correspondent in the 
present war. The first people Caesar 
mentions are the Belgians; of all the 
Gallic races, he says, “the Belgians are 
the bravest,’ and he attributes these 
qualities largely to the fact that they 
“live next to the Germans with whom 
they are constantly waging war.” The 
very names scattered over Caesar’s first 
pages bring up a thousand memories of 
the present war. His third sentence 
refers to the “ Matrona River,” which is 
merely the Latin form of the Marne. 
Then there is the Sequana, which is; of 
course, the Seine, the Mosa, which is 
the Meuse, the Axona, or the Aisne, the 
Sabis, or the Sambre, while the Latin 
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names of the Gallic tribes are practically 
all preserved in the names of modern 
French cities or towns. Thus the Parisii 
naturally suggests Paris, the Suessiones, 
Soissons, the Remi, Rheims, the Atreba- 
tes, Arras, the Caleti, Calais, the Senones, 
Sens—and so on indefinitely. 


THE GERMANS OF CAESAR’S TIME 


Caesar’s “Gallic Wars” describes his 
transactions with two great divisions of 
the European races, the ancient Gauls 
and the ancient Germans. He entertains 
toward these peoples just about the same 
sentiments which the present civilized 
world entertains toward their modern 
descendants. His description of these 
ancient Frenchmen and Germans shows 
how innate is national character. Many 
races have overrun both Gaul and Ger- 
many since Caesar wrote, and mingled 
their blood with these ancient peoples, 
yet their fundamental characteristics 
remain almost the same to-day as in 
Caesar’s time. The great Roman gen- 
eral everywhere betrays his fondness for 
the Gauls and his detestation of the 
Germans. In all the finer -things of life, 
says Caesar, the Gauls are greatly su- 
perior to their ancient antagonists. He 
finds them brave to recklessness, ex- 
ceedingly impulsive, light-hearted, gay, 
“only too ready,” he says, “for any ad- 
venture.” It sounds strangely modern 
to find such phrases as “Gallic refine- 
ment” applied by Caesar to these an- 
cestors of the modern Frenchmen. Even 
the Latin word used by Caesar is “‘cultus,” 
which somehow has a familiar ring. 
“The restless spirit of the Gauls” is 
another Caesarian characterization which 
has a certain veraciousness even now. 
On the other hand Caesar hardly ever 
mentions the Germans without showing 
his hatred and contempt. He describes 
them as a harsh, uncivilized, violent 
people, whose whole life is absorbed in 
war and whose relations with foreigners 
are marked by treachery and a disin- 
clination to observe treaties and agree- 
ments. “Their business of life,” writes 


Caesar, “is summed up in hunting and 
the art of war, and their training in feats 
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of hardship and endurance begins with 


earliest childhood.” “Open brigandage 
with them,” he says, “carries no dis- 
grace.” Perhaps the most marked char- 
acteristic shown by Germans in this 
present world conflict is a mania for 
devastation. They seem to delight in 
destruction purely for its own sake. 
Their recent exploit in laying waste 
northern France, preparatory to their 
retreat, has horrified the world. What 
possible purpose did it serve? To un- 
derstand this proceeding we need only 
to revert to our old boyhood friend, 
Julius Caesar. Two thousand years ago 
the Germans manifested that same love 
of devastation which they have recently 
displayed in France. “To have a vast 
desert of unpopulated land,” he says, 
“lying around their froptiers is to them 
an object of much complacency.”’ “There 
is no more coveted distinction than 
to live in the centre of a vast wilderness, 
that has been carved out with their own 
swords along each and all of their fron- 
tiers.’ Again the Roman refers to the 
Germans as “that treacherous race,” 
which is “bred up from the cradle to 
war and rapine.” 


TREACHERY OF THE ANCIENT GERMANS 


It was this marauding instinct of the 
Germans that brought on Caesar’s earli- 
est Gallic campaigns. They were con- 
stantly breaking across the Rhine and 
either devastating or occupying the fields 
of their Gallic neighbors. The Suevi, 
the greatest German tribe—whose name 
still prevails in the Swabians—were 
constantly looking for a “place in the 
sun.” Caesar opens his campaigns with 
the Helvetian war; but the Helvetians, 
the ancestors of the Swiss, were looking 
for new lands in Gaul only because the 
Germans were dispossessing them of 
theirown. Caesar threw these Helvetian 
marauders back into their country with 
comparative ease; a more serious problem 
was presented, however, when several 
German tribes united under Ariovistus 
in an enterprise that aimed at nothing 
less than a complete subjugation of Gaul. 
At the time Caesar’s narrative opens 
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Ariovistus and his followers had already 
occupied one third of the lands of the 
Aeduans, a Gallic tribe which had long 
been friendly to Rome, and were demand- 
ing another third. The Aeduans and the 
Sequani appealed to Caesar for help in 
throwing the invaders over the Rhine. 
“A few more years of such a process and 
the whole of Gaul must inevitably be 
denuded of its present population and 
the German migration across the Rhine 
must be complete.” Thus this first 
book of Caesar, which most American 
schoolboys find so tedious, really de- 
scribes one of the great decisions of his- 
tory. The events recorded settled the 
question whether France was to be a 
nation of Frenchmen or of Germans, 
whether the Gallic civilization was to 
give way to'the more barbarous institu- 
tions of the Genfleste 

In Caesar’s time, as now, there were 
three passages from Germany into France. 
The first lay through Belgium, by way 
of the Meuse and the Sambre; the second 
was the valley of the Moselle, with its 
base at Coblenz, where this riVer joins 
the Rhine; and the third was the passage 
between the Vosges Mountains and the 
Jura, that valley of the Lower Rhine 
which is known as Alsace. Between the 
Belgian gateway and the Moselle lies 
the forest of Ardennes—the Arduenna 
Silva of Caesar—and between the Rhine 
and the Moselle extended the Vosges, 
impassable for military purposes except 
at Belfort. It was this same Alsatian 
valley, through which countless military 
expeditions have passed in the last two 
thousand years, that Ariovistus selected 
for his expedition in the year 58 B.C. 
Judging from Caesar’s description of this 
early German king, he had certain traits 
that suggest the present Kaiser. His 
most conspicuous qualities, as reported 
by the Aeduans and Sequanians, were 
“cruelty and insolence.”” He was boast- 
ful, arrogant, and brutal in the best 
Germanic style, “a man of capricious and 
ungovernable temper.” Caesar was na- 
turally inclined to come to the assistance 
of these Gallic tribes, which had been 
friendly to Rome for years, but he was 
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guided by other motives than pure benev- 
olence. He was really consulting the 
safety of the Roman state. “It was 
perfectly clear,’ he writes, “that for the 
Germans to be allowed to pass the 
Rhine as a matter of course till large 
bodies of that people were settled in Gaul 
must eventually create an imperial danger 
of the first magnitude. It was highly 
improbable that a nation of their wild 
and lawless instincts would so curb their 
natural inclinations as to rest content 
merely with the acquisition of Gaul. 
They would most assuredly overflow into 
the Province and from there press on 
into Italy. And, apart from all other 
considerations, Caesar could not help 
feeling sensible that the insolent preten- 
sions of Ariovistus had now become 
intolerable.” Apparently about the same 
motives impelled Caesar to go to the 
assistance of the Gauls in B. C. 58 that 
impelled England and later the United 
States to take similar action about two 
thousand years afterward—with the 
same instinct of self-preservation Caesar 
preferred to fight the Germans in Gaul 
rather than to fight them in Italy! 


GERMAN CHARACTERISTICS B. C. 


The behavior of the Germans in the 
next few weeks discloses practically all 
the qualities with which we are famillar 
to-day. Insolence, brutality, and treach- 
ery were among their leading characteris- 
tics then as now. Caesar’s policy at first 
somewhat resembled that of our own 
President Wilson. He wished to avoid 
war if that were humanly possible. So 
he resorted to negotiation. He was 
determined to get the Germans out of 
Gaul and to return the lands to their 
rightful possessors, but he wished to do 
it, if he could, without war. So Caesar 
sent word to Ariovistus, asking that he 
meet him at a neutral spot to discuss the 
situation. The German king _ replied 
that, if the Roman had anything to say 
to.him, he could come and say it. He 
added that it was none of Caesar’s 
business what he was doing “in my part 
of Gaul which | hold by right of the 
sword.” ‘Then Caesar sent warning that 
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Ariovistus should bring no more Germans 
into Gaul and should return the hostages 
which he held from the Aeduans and the 
Sequanians. The German reply was 
that he had always whipped his enemies 
and that he invited Caesar to try his 
hand. Meanwhile more German hordes 
began swarming across the Rhine into 
Alsace, plundering and murdering on all 
hands. Caesar’s reply was one of those 
amazingly rapid marches that so largely 
explained his military success. This 
landed him at Vesontio, the modern 
Besancon, where he established his base. 
This apparently brought Ariovistus tem- 
porarily to terms, for he now requested 
a parley with Caesar. The great Roman 
general describes this interview with 
characteristic dryness. “Ariovistus’s 
talk,” he writes, “contained little that 
was relevant or satisfactory, but it di- 
lated at length on the subject of his own 
admirable virtues.”” How modern seems 
the plea put up by this German king, 
that he was not attacking the Gauls— 
that they were attacking him! “They 
had gathered in their thousands with the 
avowed object of crushing him and his 
people.” The discussion broke up 
abruptly when the Germans, disregarding 
the truce, began attacking Caesar’s 
bodyguard. Yet next day Ariovistus 
asked Caesar to come himself, or send 
some one else, to continue the talk. Caesar 
sent his Gallic lieutenant, Procillus; 
although Procillus was an ambassador, 
sent at Ariovistus’s own request, the 
German king immediately threw him 
into prison. The Germans then cast 
lots to decide whether they should burn 
Procillus to death at once, or reserve 
him till some future time—and the lots 
fortunately turned in the ambassador’s 
favor. Thus Caesar’s attempts to keep 
the peace with these German invaders 
of B. C. 58 had evidently about the same 
outcome as President Wilson’s more re- 
cent struggle to the sameend. The early 
manceuvres of Ariovistus were unsuccess- 
ful sorties to capture the pass which we 
now know as Belfort and so to shut off 
Caesar’s supplies, which were coming 
from friendly Gallic tribes. The great 
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battle took place on a plain at the foot 
of the Vosges, only a few miles from the 
present Alsatian city of Colmar. The 
Germans were overwhelmingly defeated 
and fled precipitately across the Rhine. 
All the other German tribes, which had 
overflowed into Gaul, now also fled from 
Caesar’s army, and this part of France 
was freed of Germans for many centuries. 


‘ 


ANCIENT “SCRAPS OF PAPER” 


But three years afterward, in B.C. 55, 
other German tribes attempted to break 
into another part of Gaul. This time 
they tried the passage through Belgium. 
Caesar made a rapid march up the 
Sambre and the Meuse and met the in- 
vaders at a point not far from the modern 
Cleve. Again the Germans asked for an 
armistice, which Caesar granted, and 
again the Germans violated their armis- 
tice and made a treacherous attack upon 
the Romantroops. Caesar refers bitterly 
to “the base deception that first asks for 
peace and then openly begins war,” 
and declares that the Germans, by this 
act, “hdd put themselves outside the 
pale of negotiations.” Instead the Ro- 
mans fell fiercely upon the German camp, 
slaughtered thousands and drove the rest 
across the Rhine. Caesar concluded 
that because “ of the light hearted manner 
in which the Germans were constantly 
invading Gaul” it was necessary to show 
them that they were not safe in their 
German territory, but that, if necessary, 
a Roman army could cross the Rhine. 
To most modern schoolboys the famous 
bridge that Caesar built with this idea 
in mind is terrible mainly because of the 
exceedingly difficult Latin in which it is 
described. But its real purpose was to 
give Caesar the means of transporting 
his army across the river and of chasing 
the Germans into the depths of their 
forests—where they remained for several 
centuries. 


OLD BATTLEFIELDS USED TO-DAY 


In other campaigns Caesar fought over 
precisely the same territory that forms 
the scene of the present conflict. The 
last three years’ operations do not con- 
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stitute the first great battle of the Aisne. 
In B. C. 57 Julius Caesar, entrenched 
along the heights of the Axona, watched 
the camp fires of the enemy Belgians 
stretched along a front of eight miles, 
precisely as the French have been watch- 
ing the Germans for the last three years. 
For Caesar’s Axona is the modern Aisne. 
Here, at Bibracte—which is Berry-au- 
Bac—was fought a great battle, in which 
the Romans were victorious. In 1862 
excavations at this spot brought to light 
Caesar’s ancient camp. The fleeing Bel- 
gians entrenched themselves at Noviodu- 
num—which is the modern Soissons— 
but Caesar ousted them and continued 
the pursuit. Still following the Aisne he 
captured Compiégne, and presently ar- 
rived at the River Samara, the Latin 
name of the Somme. Capturing Amiens, 
he pushed on to such familiar places as 
Albert, Bapaume, Cambrai, and finally 
came upon his fiercest enemies, the Nervii 
at a place about three miles west of 
Maubeuge. That famous battle, the 
hardest Caesar ever fought, the one 
which, when the situation was going 
against the Roman legions, Caesar saved 
by snatching a shield from a common 
soldier and plunging Himself headlong 
into the thick of the fight, was fought at 
this now familiar spot. Most of us recall 
how, having, as Caesar calmly records, 
“virtually exterminated the Nervian 
nation,” he pushed on along the Sabis— 
the Sambre—to the Aduatici, who were 
encamped at the junction of this river 
with the Mosa—the Meuse. From the 
high rocks the men and women of the 
Aduatici taunted the Romans on their 
small stature, though, when they pres- 
sently saw the battering ram approaching 
they begged for peace. The scene of 
this lively incident was Namur, a name 
not unfamiliar in the present war. 


THE INVASION OF THE HUNS 


Leaping now four centuries, we reach 
ancther year when a great battle, fought 
in France, saved civilization from de- 
styuction. This engagement, like the 
one fought three years ago, was a Battle 
of the Marne. For many years the Huns 





_had been spreading a reign of terror 


throughout eastern Europe. Ethnologists 
are not quite agreed concerning the race 
to which these terrible hordes belonged. 
That they originally came from that part 
of Asia which is north of China is a well 
established fact. Probably the Huns of 
Attila and the ancestors of the present 
Hungarians could trace their origin re- 
motely to the same source, but they were 
not immediately related. 

The earlier Huns crossed from Asia 
into Europe about the year 375 A. D. 
and started a career of devastation and 
murder that lasted for about a hundred 
years. The contemporary Christian 
writers give the most horrible pictures 
of their physical appearance—their round 
heads, sitting almost squat upon their 
shoulders, their thick lips, snub noses, 
stringy hair, slit eyes, and swarthy com- 
plexions, and they describe in hideous 
detail their passion for murder and tor- 
ture. What particularly startled the world 
were their enormous numbers—they 
seemed to be, indeed, without end. The 
Huns were ferocious fighters, and in 
particular they were skilful cavalrymen. 
They were pagans, with few ideas of 
civilization and government, and reduced 
the peoples they conquered to slavery. 
It was the boast of Attila, their greatest 
king, that the grass never grew again 
where once his horsemen had passed. 

About the middle of the fifth century 
these nomadic tribes were rapidly con- 
verting Europe into a wilderness. Un- 
less they could be stopped, it seemed 
inevitable that the whole continent 
would be reduced to a Hunnish Kingdom; 
this meant that Europe would be reduced 
to the same level as Northern Asia. One 
Roman army after another met them, 
only to be cut to pieces. By the year 451, 
the Huns occupied practically all the 
territory now comprised in Southern 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, Rumania, 
Serbia, and Bulgaria and parts of eastern 
Germany. They were rapidly extending 
themselves westward and southward, and 
in 451 Attila determined to complete this 
conquest by invading Gaul. The great 
moment had arrived when Europe was 
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more attacks on the west, but they were 


eitherto be saved or reduced to barbarism. 

Attila and his hordes crossed the Rhine 
at Coblenz. One victorious column en- 
tered what is now Belgium and subdued 
many Belgian cities, such as Tongres, 
and Arras, which latter place Attila made 
the base of one of his armies. Attila 
himself led another wing up the Valley 
of the Moselle, and established his head- 
quarters at Besancon—precisely the same 
spot Caesar had selected as his base in 
the campaigns against Ariovistus. Attila 
then advanced and laid siege to Orleans, 
planning to force the Loire at this point 
and so advance into the kingdom of the 
West Goths, which then included all 
Spain and France south of this river. 
Meanwhile the Roman General, Aetius, 
had collected a large army of Gauls, 
Romans, and barbarians, and had also 
made an alliance with Theodoric, King 
of the West Goths. The combined 
armies presently advanced to relieve 
Orleans, which was holding out bravely 
against the Asiatic hordes. Now the 
situation was not unlike that which the 
Germans faced three years ago, with the 
city of Orleans playing the rdle recently 
played by Paris. Attila, like his suc- 
cessor Von Kluck, saw that his situation 
was becoming dangerous and decided to 
retreat. And the fifth century Huns 
retreated in the same direction as the 
Huns of 1914—toward the River Marne. 
Summoning his two armies, one from 
Arras and one from Besancon, Attila 
formed a junction at Chalons, on the 
Marne, and awaited his foes, who were 
hotly pursuing him. The plains at 
Chalons form an excellent battlefield, 
especially for manceuvring cavalry, which 
was the Huns’ strongest point. There is 
no reliable description of the battle that 
followed. All we know unquestionably 
is that the Huns were defeated, that for 
miles the ground was scattered with 
their dead, and that what was left of the 
hordes fled, with Attila at their head, 
for their homes north of the Danube. 
But this battle of the Marne did not im- 
mediately end the war against civilization 
any more than did the similar proceeding 
three years ago. Attila made one or two 


comparatively feeble ones. His nation 
never recovered from the Battle of 
Chalons. Attila himself died two years 
afterward, and the whole kingdom of 
the Huns vanished as though it ha 
never been. : 


THE SARACEN INVASION 


Three hundred years afterward, in 
732, an Asiatic host again threatened to 
overwhelm Europe, and again the issue 
was definitely decided on French soil. 
The Saracenic invasion of that century 
was really a more serious matter than the 
migration of the Huns. The Saracens 
represented a much higher type of civiliz- 
ation; they had already conquered Spain, 
and had started building those beautiful 
architectural monuments. which Spain 
still regards as her finest treasures. In 
their sojourn in Europe ‘they taught 
Europeans many things which we still 
retain; the most important perhaps is 
algebra. This great people, having 
adopted Mohammedanism as their creed, 
had started, soon after the Prophet’s 
death, to convert the world to the new 
faith in approved Mohammedan fashion 
—by the sword.” History furnishes few 
parallels to the success that attended 
this enterprise. In half a century the 
Saracens had conquered half the Roman 
empire; besides Persia, they had taken 
Syria, Egypt, and all northern Africa. 
Crossing at the Straits of Gibraltar, they 
had rapidly made Spain a part of their 
empire. Sicily had fallen under their 
war, and the conquest of Italy seemed to 
be inevitable. Any unprejudiced obser- 
ver, at the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury, would necessarily have concluded 
that, in a few years, the whole of Europe 
would be part of the great Mohammedan 
empire. Therefore, when one of the 
greatest of the Saracen generals, Abd-er- 
Rahman, crossed the Pyrennes with 
80,000 men, in 732, it looked as thcugh 
the downfall of France were a question of 
only a few months. The Saracens had 
uninterrupted success through southern 
France, capturing the important cities 
destroying and murdering in the most 
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approved fashion. ‘‘The army went 
through all places like a desolating storm,” 
writes one of the Arab chroniclers. 
“ Everything gave way to their scimitars, 
which were the robbers of lives. : 4 
The fury and cruelty of the Moslems 
toward the inhabitants was like the 
fury and cruelty of raging tigers.” Such 
was the situation when Charles Martel, 
the King of the West Franks, collected 
a large army and marched toward the 
Loire, the river which the Saracens were 
now rapidly approaching. The battle, 
fought near the city of Tours, in 732, 
lasted nearly two days, the Saracens 
being utterly defeated. 


THE BATTLE OF VALMY 


Through the middle ages France served 
as a constant. battleground. But the 
last battle that can be regarded as deci- 
sive, to the extent of affecting the future 
of mankind, was fought as late as 1792. 
The battle of Valmy determined the de- 
velopment of Europe along the lines of 
democracy. Had France gone down to 
defeat then, the French Republic would 
have been destroyed and the old absolu- 
tism would have been triumphant. This 
would have put the clock backward, not 
only in France, but throughout Europe. 
In 1792 Prussia and Austria formed an 
alliance and organized an army to enter 
France and reéstablish the Bourbons 
upon their throne; this was precisely the 
kind of enterprise, naturally, which these 
two Powers found especially congenial. 

The finest army that had been assem- 
bled in Europe for years, many of them 
veterans of Frederick the Great, started, 
in early July, on what they called their 
“military promenade to Paris.” The 
Duke of Brunswick, whose military repu- 
tation stood only second to that of Fred- 
erick himself, commanded this splendidly 
equipped force. It appeared before 
Longwy in August, and the town dis- 
piritedly opened its gates. Verdun capi- 
tulated after making hardly a show of 
defense. But now Dumouriez arrived at 
Sedan, outgeneraled Brunswick, and threw 
the Germans back. With lightning 
swiftness Dumouriez then marched south 


_ing to Chalons and Paris. 
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and succeeded in blocking the passages of 
the Argonne. But the Austrians man- 
aged to force their way through one of 
these passages, and almost captured 
the French army, which was seized with 
another of its panics. In a few days, 
however, the two armies found them- 
selves facing each other, the German allies 
on the heights of La Lune, and the 
French on the plateau of Valmy, a little 
to the west of St. Menehould. Running 
through both camps was the road extend- 
On the issue 
of the battle would be determined whether 
the Germans could take that road, 
capture Paris, and restore the Bourbon 
despotism, or whether a new day of 
freedom was to dawn for France and the 
whole of Europe. At the very morning 
and hour that these two armies stood 
facing each other, the debate opened in 
the French National Convention on the 
question of proclaiming France a Repub- 
lic. The Prussians advanced and re- 
treated under the fierce firing and bayonet 
work of the French. Again spurred on 
by the King of Prussia, who rode up and 
down the army, reproaching his soldiers 
for the humiliation they had suffered in 
being thrown back by such a rabble, the 
German allies advanced, only to be mowed 
down at a more terrible rate than before. 
By nightfall the French army remained 
victors on the heights of Valmy, while 
the Germans had abandoned all hope of 
conquering France. “Only a mere wreck 
of the once splendid German force ever 
recrossed the frontier’ into Germany. 
The German poet, Goethe, was present 
at the battle of Valmy. He has left a 
record of his sensations and the condition 
of the Prussians after their defeat. 
“Most of them,” he says, “were silent; 
and, in fact, the power of reflection and 
judgment was wanting to all. At last 
I was called upon to say what I thought 
of the engagement; for | had been in the 
habit of enlivening and amusing the 
troop with short sayings. This time | 
said: ‘From this place, and from this time 


forth, commences a new era in the world’s. 


history; and you can all say that you were 
present at its birth.’”’ 








CAN WE KEEP FINANCIALLY SOUND? 


How the Federal Reserve Act, as Amended, Makes Possible the Safe 
Financing of this War 


BY 


JOHN K. 


HE answer to the question in 
the title above is ‘‘yes;” we can 
keep financially sound. Ger- 
many has met her war costs in 
a remarkable way, but she has 
sacrificed financial soundness in doing it. 
And the other belligerents have all been 
forced into unsound currency or banking 
inflation. We must not follow their ex- 
ample, if it it possible to prevent it. 

The expectation that we will be able 
to raise without difficulty our share of 
the cost, which includes enormous ad- 
vances to our Allies, and the hope that in 
doing it we will not have to strain the 
country’s finances to a dangerous point 
are, in the first place, based on the patri- 
otic spirit of the people, but also very 
largely on our new federal reserve sys- 
tem. If westill had to operate under our 
antiquated and outgrown national bank- 
ing system, it is doubtful whether we could 
have come this far without some decided 
financial trouble. In 1914, we withstood 
the most disturbing shock in the history of 
the world, and we have recently consum- 
mated without the least apparent strain 
the largest financial operation ever under- 
taken in this country. We can be deeply 
thankful that Congress, late in 1913, 
passed the Federal Reserve Act, and that 
it was put into operation in the succeeding 
year. A leading banker says that the 
initial war shock, which it enabled us to 
overcome, would, without it, have led toa 
panic. 

To borrow a simile from one of the most 
distinguished members of the Federal 
Reserve Board: our financial reserve is 
now concentrated in one reservoir with an 
effective system of pipes to direct it 
wherever it might be wanted for short, 
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energetic, and efficient use. Under the 
old system it was divided in 21,000 pails 
among as many different householders, 
and when fire broke out in any house the 
unfortunate owner had only his one pail- 
ful to attempt to fight the blaze, while the 
other householders would frantically hold 
on to their own supply—their only de- 
fense in face of danger. Under such con- 
ditions the conflagration was sure to 
spread and resistance was impossible. 
Not only had each householder but one 
pailful; he was permitted to use it in only 
small portions as the house burned down. 
If the structure consisted of four floors, 
he had to keep one fourth the contents of 
the pail for each floor. 

The federal reserve system not only 
concentrates our financial reserve but 
provides for an emergency supply to meet 
exceptional demands. It helps us to do 
our necessary war financing and can be 
expected to help us keep financially 
sound, for it provides for contraction as 
well as expansion. Few people have 
realized the importance of this measure, 
which radically changed our entire federal 
banking system. One authority says it 
may some day be ranked next after the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution. It has met all the demands 
that have been placed upon it in one of 
the most exacting periods in history. 

Recently amendments have been made 
to the act by Congress which permit the 
extension of a larger amount of credit on 
the same reserve base, and the issuance of 
a larger amount of federal reserve notes on 
the same basis of security. Thus they 
permit additional financial expansion. 
In the press of economically revolutionary 
measures before Congress, these import- 
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THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT AS NOW AMENDED 


The lower diagram indicates the credit extension possible, under the Federal Reserve Act as now 
amended, on the basis of one billion dollars of gold that has come to us from Great Britain since the war 


started. 


The upper diagrams illustrate the credit extension possible under the reserve requirements of the 


old National Bank Act and the original Federal Reserve Act 


ant changes received little general discus- 
sion or public consideration. Yet they 
may be most momentous in their influence 
on the business and financial future of the 
country. The original law, although it 
was enacted by the Democrats in less 
than a year after they came into power, 
was the fruit of many years’ study of 
banking conditions here and abroad; and 
the restrictions and safeguards included 
in the original measure were the result of 
careful consideration. For that reason 
any changes made at this time may natur- 
ally be open to suspicion that they may, to 
some extent, undermine the soundness of 
the system. Compared with the banking 
systems abroad, however, ours seems still 
to be well protected by law. 


The most important change that was 
made permits a reduction by approxi- 
mately one third in the percentage of re- 
serve that member banks in the federal 
reserve system must maintain in relation 
to their deposits which are payable on 
demand. All this required reserve must 
now be kept on deposit with the twelve 
federal reserve banks. The matter of 
“till” or “vault” reserves which the 
member banks will maintain to meet the 
current demands of their depositors is 
left to their own discretion. Successful, 
as well as sound, banking, however, 
requires that these be adequate. 

The successive changes that have been 
made in the legal reserve requirements for 
the different classes of banks since the 
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THE MINIMUM GOLD RESERVE AGAINST IO BILLIONS OF CREDIT 


The minimum amount of gold reserve required to be held in federal reserve banks against 10 billions 
of credit is $350,000,000. The remaining $650,000,000 of reserve required to be deposited by member 


banks with the twelve reserve banks can now be invested by them if they so desire. 


“Till” or “vanlt- 


reserves of the member banks, regarding which there is now no requirement in the law, are not taken into 


consideration in these diagrams 
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against their ten billions of deposits, the 
reserve banks would have to hold only 
$350,000,000 in reserve, and, if they 


days of the old national bank system 
have been as follows: 
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Reserve requirements have thus been 
cut to less than half what they were under 
the national bank law, but that is not the 
most significant way of expressing it. It 
is in the greater volume of credit that the 
banks are now able to extend on a given 
amount of reserve that the importance of 
these changes lie. That can be best shown 
graphically. Consider, for instance, that 
the gold shipped to us by Great Britain 
since the war started, amounting to more 
than a billion dollars, had all found its 
way into the federal reserve system, as a 
good part of it did. It would there secure 
for reserve city banks four billion dollars 
of deposits under the old banking act, 
six and two thirds billions under the orig- 
inal Federal Reserve Act, and ten billions 
demand deposits as the law now stands; 
or, in other words, it would permit the 
extension of credit to that amount. 
Credits appear in the bank statements 
both as loans and deposits, and it is 
largely through the transfer of these de- 
posits by check that business is carried on. 


OUR POSSIBLE CREDIT EXPANSION 


The figures and diagrams that accom- 
pany this article do not tell the whole 
story of our possible credit expansion. 
For as this billion dollars of gold reserve 
now has to be deposited with the federal 
reserve banks, and they are in turn re- 
quired to hold only 35 per cent. reserve 
against such deposits, it would be possible 
under the law as it now stands for ten 
billions of credit through reserve city 
banks to be based on only $350,000,000 of 
actual gold in the federal reserve banks. 
Instead of the $1,000,000,000 which the 
member banks would have to turn in 


wished, could employ’ the other 
$650,000,000 in investments. The rela- 
tion that might lawfully exist between 
deposits and final reserve in this extreme 
case is indicated by the diagram at the 
bottom of page 637. 

The minimum percentage of reserve 
that would have to be held by the 
federal reserve banks against ten billions 
of deposits in country banks would be less 
than this, or only $245,000,000; and 
against similar deposits in member banks 


in central reserve cities—New York, 


Chicago, and St. Louis—they would be 
$455,000,000. The reserve banks in these 
cases could invest more than half the 7 
per cent. and 13 per cent. reserves that 
these member banks must maintain with 
them, and keep only 2.45 per cent. and 
4.55 per cent., respectively, in gold against 
these deposits. The average reserve re- 
quired for all demand deposits as they are 
distributed among member banks is 
slightly less than the 10 per cent. for 
reserve cities used in the diagrams above. 
Of course, the member banks will main- 
tain in their own vaults some reserve 
against their deposits, and John E. Roven- 
sky, vice-president of the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York, says that any 
expectation of such expansion as pictured 
here is based on the erroneous idea that 
the world of finance will be tempted to in- 
dulge in an orgy of inflation in which noth- 
ing but the limit of the law will stop them. 

In the old national bank system the 
25 per cent. reserve required for central 
reserve cities had to be maintained in full 
in the bank’s own vaults. Thus was the 
water distributed in pails. It has been a 
long step in the modification of our bank- 
ing system from such a 25 per cent. re- 
serve requirement to one where 4.55 per 
cent. is all that the law nominates. At 
this writing the twelve reserve banks have 
a gold reserve of about 73 per cent. 
against deposits, or more than twice the 
35 per cent. requirement. 

Before going further it should be ex- 
plained that these inverted truncated 
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pyramids are not as top-heavy as they 
look. To the extent that they represent 
credit extension, which they largely do, 
and should increasingly do as they grow 
larger, there is back of them the security 
for loans to commercial and other bor- 
rowers which is satisfactory to the banks 
extending the credit. 

This brings us to the consideration of 
what is probably the most important 
provision of the federal reserve law. It is 
a unique thing in American banking, 
although it has been in use for many 
years abroad, i.e., the rediscount privi- 
lege. This, with the related provision 
for issuance of federal reserve notes 
against rediscounted paper and a 4o per 
cent. gold reserve, is expected to protect 
us against the recurrence of a money 
panic like that of 1907. It is because 
member banks can now rediscount short- 
term commercial paper, other than that 
arising out of operations in the security 
markets, unless those operations are the 
carrying of United States Government 
bonds; or because, in other words, they 
can sell such paper at a price to the federal 
reserve banks and get federal reserve 
notes that it is no longer necessary to 
maintain large vault reserves like those 
of the old system. 

Under the original Federal Reserve 
Act the reserve notes had to be secured 
by an equal amount of commercial paper, 
and each federal reserve bank was re- 
quired to maintain a reserve of 40 per 
cent. in gold against its notes in circula- 
tion. By the recent amendments, this 
gold reserve can be counted as part of the 
collateral, thus reducing by 4o per cent. 
the amount of discounted paper required 
to be held against outstanding notes; 
and federal reserve notes can now be 
issued against an equal amount of gold. 
The latter provision is designed to hasten 
the concentration of gold in the federal 
reserve banks; the former will permit 
additional currency expansion on the 
initiative of the reserve banks themselves. 
The stage, therefore, seems well set for 
banking and currency expansion in this 
country. In fact, expansion has already 
started with a five-billion-dollar growth 
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in banking credits and more than 500 
million of federal reserve notes in circu- 
lation. Conservative bankers say this 
expansion is no more than is necessary to 
carry on our greatly increased business at 
the higher prices which are due to the 
urgent foreign demand for our products. 
But if the American people do not meet 
the war costs from their savings, either 
through the payment of taxes or by the 
purchase of Government bonds and full 
payment for them within a reasonable 
time, then much greater use will have to 
be made of the provisions for credit and 
currency expansion in our new banking 
law, and our financial position may be- 
come somewhat comparable with that of 
the belligerents abroad. 

We have entered the war with the 
largest gold stock of any country in the 
world—more than three billion dollars, 
of which the federal reserve banks now 
hold more than $1,374,000,000. The 
Bank of England holds only $267,000,000. 
We have expanded credits by about five 
billions since the war started, and ac- 
cording to Mr. A. C. Miller, of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, 45 per cent. of that 
expansion is offset by securities of an 
investment, not a commercial, character 
—largely Government bonds, including 
foreign issues. To that extent the ex- 
pansion might be called inflation. We 
have left, however, a wide margin for 
expansion, which if properly conserved 
and carefully used may meet all de- 
mands of the war without making our 
young banking system financially un- 
sound. What danger there is lies in the 
fact that, having these vast new facilities, 
we may make use of them before the real 
emergency arises; and when the pinch 
comes we may not be able to meet it with- 
out weakening the system. 

The answer, then, to the general ques- 
tion is that, with the federal reserve 
system, it will be possible to keep finan- 
cially sound, although we are likely 
to have more credit inflation; but that it is 
impossible as yet to predict whether we 
will keep sound. It should be said, how- 
ever, that the best banking authorities 
believe we will. 








THROUGH THE LOUVAIN INFERNO 


An Excerpt From the Journal of an American Diplomatic Officer Showing 
the Bestiality and Wanton Destructiveness of the German Troops 


THIRD INSTALMENT 


BY 


HUGH GIBSON ~ 


(First Secretary of the American Legation in Brussels at the time of the German Invasion) 


RUSSELS, August 27th, 1914. 

There is bad news from Lou- 

vain. The reports we have 

received agree that there was 

some sort of trouble in the 

square before the Hotel de Ville a day or 
two ago. Beyond that no two reports are 
alike. The Germans say that the son of 
the Burgomaster shot down some staff 
officers who were talking together at 
dusk before the Hotel de Ville. The only 
flaw.in that story is that the Burgomaster 
has no son. Some Belgians say that two 
bodies of Germans who were drunk met in 
the dusk; that one body mistook the other 
for French and opened fire. Other re- 
liable people tell with convincing detail 
that the trouble was planned and started 
by the Germans in cold blood. However 
that may be, the affair ended in the town 
being set on fire and civilians shot down in 
the streets as they tried to escape. Ac- 
cording to the Germans themselves the 
town is being wiped out of existence. The 
Cathedral, the Library, the University, 
and other public buildings have either 
been destroyed or have suffered severely. 
People have been shot by hundreds and 
those not killed are being driven from the 
town. They are coming to Brussels by 
thousands and the end is not yet. This 
evening the wife of the Minister of Fine 
_Arts came in with the news that her 
mother, a woman of eighty-four, had been 
driven from her home at the point of the 
bayonet and forced to walk with a stream 
of refugees all the way to Tervueren, a 
distance of about twelve miles, before she 
could be put on a tram to her daughter’s 
house. Two old priests have staggered 





into the Legation more dead than 
alive after having been compelled to walk 
ahead of the German troops for miles as a 
sort of protecting screen. One of them is 
ill and it is said that he may die as a result 
of what he has gone through. 

August 28th—After lunch Blount and | 
decided to go out to Louvain to learn for 
ourselves just how much truth there is in 
the stories we have heard and see whether 
the American College is safe. We were 
going alone, but Pousette and Bulle, the 
Swedish and Mexican Chargés d’Affaires, 
were anxious to join us, so the four of us 
got away together and made good time as 
far as the first outpost this side of 
Louvain. 

Here there was a small camp by a 
hospital, and the soldiers came out to 
examine our papers and warn us to go no 
further as there was fighting in the town. 
The road was black with frightened 
civilians carrying away small bundles 
from the ruins of their homes.. Ahead 
was a great column of dull gray smoke 
which completely hid the city. We could 
hear the muffled sound of firing ahead. 
Down the little street which led to the 
town we could see dozens of white flags 
which had been hung out of the windows 
in a childish hope of averting trouble. 

We talked with the soldiers for some 
time in an effort to get some idea of what 
had really happened in the town. They 
seemed convinced that civilians had 
precipitated the whole business by firing 
upon the staff of a general who was parley- 
ing with the Burgomaster in the square 
before the Hotel de Ville. They saw 
nothing themselves but believed what they 
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were told. Different members of the 
detachment had different stories to 
tell, including one that civilians had a 
machine gun installed on top of the 
Cathedral and fired into the German 
troops, inflicting much damage. One of 
the men told us that his company had lost 
twenty-five men in the initial flurry. 
They were a depressed and nervous look- 
ing crew, bitter against the civil popula- 
tion and cursing their ways with great 
earnestness. They were at some pains to 
impress upon us that all Belgians were 
Schwein and that the people of Louvain 
were the lowest known form of the animal. 

After talking the situation over with the 
officer in command we decided to try 
getting around the town to the station by 
way of the ring of outer boulevards. We 
got through in good shape, being stopped 
a few times by soldiers and by little 
groups of frightened civilians who were 
cowering in the shelter of doorways listen- 
ing to the noise of fighting in the town, the 
steady crackle of machine-guns, and the 
occasional explosions. 


“LES AMERICAINS SONT ARRIVES!” 


They were pathetic in their confidence 
that the United States was coming to 
save them. In some way word has 
traveled all over Belgium that we have 
entered the war on the side of Belgium 
and they all seem to believe it. Nearly 
every group we talked to asked hopefully 
when our troops were coming and when 
we answered that we were not involved 
they asked wistfully if we didn’t think we 
should be forced to come in later. A little 
boy of about eight in a group that stopped 
us asked me whether we were English and 
when I| told him what we were he began 
jumping up and down, clapping his hands 
and shouting: 

Les Américains sont arrivés! Les Améri- 
cains sont arrivés! 

His father told him to be quiet, but he 
was perfectly happy and clung to the side 
of the car as long as we stayed, his eyes 
shining with joy, convinced that things 
were going to be all right somehow. 

About half way around the ring of 
boulevards we came to burning houses. 
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The outer side of the boulevard was a 
hundred feet or so from the houses, so the 
motor was safe, but it was pretty hot and 
the cinders were so thick that we had to 
put on our goggles. A lot of the houses 
were still burning, but most of them were 
nothing but blackened walls with smoul- 
dering timbers inside. Many of the 
front doors had been battered open in 
order to start the fires or to rout out the 
people who were in hiding. 


GHASTLY SIGHTS IN LOUVAIN 


We came to a German ammunition 
wagon half upset against a tree where it 
had been hurled when the horses had 
turned to run away. The tongue was 
broken and wrenched out. Near-by 
were the two horses dead and swollen 
until their legs stood out straight. Then 
we began to see more ghastly sights— 
poor civilians lying where they had been 
shot down as they ran—men and women 
—one old patriarch lying on his back in 
the sun, his great white beard nearly hid- 
ing his swollen face. All sorts of wreck- 
age scattered over the street, hats and 
wooden shoes, German helmets, swords, 
and saddles, bottles, and all sorts of 
bundles which had been dropped and 
abandoned when the trouble began. For 
three quarters of a mile the boulevard 
looked as though it had been swept by a 
cyclone. The Porte de Tirlemont had 
evidently been the scene of particularly 
bloody business. The telegraph and 
trolley wires were down; dead men and 
horses all over the square; the houses still 
burning. The broad road we had 
traveled when we went to Tirlemont was 
covered with wreckage and dead bodies. 

Some bedraggled German soldiers came 
out from under the gate and examined our 
passes. They were nervous and unhappy 
and shook their heads gloomily over the 
horrors through which they were passing. 
They said they had had hardly a minute’s 
sleep for the past three nights. Their 
eyes were bloodshot and they: were al- 
most too tired to talk. Some of them 
were drunk—in the sodden stage when 
the effect begins to wear off. They told 
us we could proceed in safety as far as the 
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ing civilians out of some houses a little 
farther down the street and that there 
was likely to be firing at any time. 

The officer in command spoke to us 
civilly and told us to stick close to him so 
that we could know just what we ought to 


station, where we would find the head- 
quarters of the commanding officer. Here 
we could leave the motor and learn how 
far we could safely go. This crowd varied 
the wording a little by saying that the 
Belgians were all dogs and that these 
particular dogs were being driven out as 
they should be—that all that part of town 
was being cleared of people—ordered to 
leave their homes and go to Brussels or 
some other town so that the destruction 
of Louvain could proceed systematically. 
We thought at the time that they were 
exaggerating what was being done, but 
were enlightened before we had gone 
much farther. 

We continued down the boulevard for a 
quarter of a mile or so till we came to the 
station. Sentries came out and looked 
through our passes again. We parked 
the motor with a number of German 
military cars in the square and set off on 
foot down the Rue de la Station, which 
we had admired so much when we had 
driven down its length ten days be- 
fore. 


SYSTEMATIC DESTRUCTION OF HOUSES 


The houses on both sides were either 
partially destroyed or smouldering. 
Soldiers were systematically removing 
what was to be found in the way of 
valuables, food, and wine, and then 
setting fire to the furniture and hangings. 
It was all most businesslike. ‘The houses 
are substantial! stone buildings, and fire 
will not spread from one to another. 
Therefore the procedure was to batter 
down the door of each house, clean out 
what was to be saved, then pile furniture 
and hangings in the middle of the room, 
set them afire, and move on to the next 
house. 

It was pretty hot but we made our way 
down the street, showing our passes every 
hundred feet or so to soldiers installed in 
comfortable armchairs which they had 
dragged into the gutter from looted 
houses, till we came to a little crossing 
about half way to the Hotel de Ville. 
Here we were stopped by a small de- 
tachment of soldiers who told us that we 
could go no farther; that they were clear- 


do at any time. He was in charge of the 
destruction of this part of the town and 
had things moving along smartly. His 
men were firing some houses near-by and 
he stood outside smoking a rank cigar 
and looking on gloomily. 


“REMINISCENCES” 


We exchanged remarks with him in 
German for a few minutes, | limping 
along behind the more fluent Pousette 
and Bulle. Then I said something in an 
aside to Blount and the officer broke into 
the conversation in perfectly good Eng- 
lish. He turned out to be a volunteer 
officer from Hamburg who had spent some 
thirty years in England and was com- 
pletely at home in the language. 

We then accomplished the formal in- 
troductions which are so necessary to 
Germans even at a time like this, and 
when we came to Bulle the officer burst 
into a rapid fire of questions which ended 
in his proclaiming in rapture: 

“Why, I knew your father in Hamburg 
and went to school with your Uncle So- 
and-so!”’ 

Reminiscence went on as though we 
were about a dining table at home; 
minute inquiry was made into the welfare 
and activities of the Bulle family from the 
cradle to the grave. On the strength of 
the respectability of Bulle’s relatives we 
were then taken under the officer’s wing 
and piloted by him through the rest of 
our visit. : 

From where we stood we could see down 
the street through the smoke as far as the 
Hotel de Ville. It was still standing, 
but the Cathedral across the:street was 
badly damaged and smoke was rising in 
clouds from its roof. The business 
houses beyond were not to be seen; the 
smoke was too dense to tell how many of 
them were gone. 

Machine-guns were at work near-by, 
and occasionally there was a loud ex- 
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plosion when the destructive work was 
helped with dynamite. 

A number of the men about us were 
drunk and evidently had been in that 
state for some time. Our officer com- 
plained that they had had very little to 
eat for several days but added glumly that 
there was plenty to drink. 

A cart, heaped high with loot, driven by 
a fat Landsturmer and pulled by a tiny 
donkey, came creaking past us. One of 
our party pulled his kodak from his 
pocket and inquired of our guardian in 
English: “May I take a picture?” 

His intent evidently escaped the Ger- 
man, who answered cordially: 

“Certainly; go ahead. You will find 
some beautiful things over there on the 
corner in the house they are getting ready 
to burn.” 

We kept our faces under control, and he 
was too much occupied with his other 
troubles to notice that we did not avail of 
his kind permission to join in the pil- 
lage. 

He was rabid against the Belgians and 
had an endless series of stories of atroci- 
ties they had committed—though he ad- 
mitted that he had none of them at first 
hand. He took it as gospel, however, 
that they had fired upon the German 
troops in Louvain and laid themselves 
open to reprisals. To his thinking there 
is nothing bad enough for them, and his 
chief satisfaction seemed to consist in 
repeating to us over and over that he was 
going the limit. Orders had been issued 
to raze the town—“ till not one stone was 
left on another,”’ as he said. 


TEUTONIC LOGIC 


Just to see what would happen, | in- 
quired about the provision of the Hague 
Conventions prescribing that no collective 
penalty can be imposed for lawless acts 
of individuals. He dismissed that to his 
own satisfaction by remarking : 

“All Belgians are dogs and all would do 
these things unless they are taught what 
will happen to them.” 

Convincing logic! 

With a hard glint in his eye he told us 
the purpose of his work; he came back to 
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it over and over, but the burden of what 
he had to say was something like this: 

“We shall make this place a desert. 
We shall wipe it out so that it will be hard 
to find where Louvain used to stand. For 
generations people will come here to see 
what we have done and it will teach them 
to respect Germany and to think twice be- 
fore they resist her. Not one stone on 
another, I tell you—nie ein Stein auf 
einander!”’ 

I agreed with him when he remarked 
that people would come here for genera- 
tions to see what Germany had done— 
but he did not seem to follow my line of 
thought. 

While we were talking about these 
things and the business of burning and 
looting was pursuing its orderly course, a 
rifle shot rang out near-by. _ Instantly 
every soldier seized his rifle and stood 
waiting for an indication as to what 
would happen next. In a few seconds a 
group of soldiers rushed into a house 
about a hundred feet away. There wasa 
sound of blows as though a door was 
being beaten in; then a few shots, and the 
soldiers came out, wiping the perspiration 
from their faces. 


‘WE ARE SO HELPLESS” . 


“Snipers!” said our guide, shaking his 
fist at the house. “ We have gone through 
that sort of thing for three days and it is 
enough to drive us mad. Fighting is easy 
in comparison, for then you know what 
you are doing.” And then almosv tear- 
fully: “Here we are so helpless!” 

While he was talking another shot 
rang out, and then there was a regular 
fusillade which lasted for fifteen seconds 
or so; then an exphosion. 

Bulle stood not upon the order of his 
going but ran for the station, calling back: 
“I’ve had enough of this. Let’s get 
out and go home.” 

Our friend the officer said Bulle was 
right and that it would be the part of 
wisdom for us all to fall back to the station 
where we would be near the car in case 
anything happened. He started off at a 
good pace, and as we were in no mood to 
argue we went meekly along in his wake. 
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We overtook Bulle engaged in an alter- 
cation with a very drunken soldier who 
wanted to see his papers and was insulting 
about it. Instead of taking the easy 
course and showing his papers Bulle was 
opening a debate on the subject when we 
arrived and took a hand. Our officer 
waded into the soldier in a way that 
would have caused 


sale shootings, the generous use of ma- 
chine-guns, and the free application of the 
torch—the whole story enough to make 
one see red. And for our guidance it was 
impressed on us that this would make 
people respect Germany and think twice 
about resisting her. 

Suddenly several shots rang out ap- 
parently from some 





a mutiny in any 
other army, and the 
soldier, very drunk 
and sullen, re- 
treated muttering 
to his armchair on 
the curb. We then 
moved on to the 





“We shall make this place a desert. 
We shall wipe it out so that it will be 
hard to find where Louvain used to 
stand. Not one stone on another, I 
tell you—nie ein Stein auf einander!” 


ruins across the 
street and the 
whole place was in- 
stantly in an up- 
roar. The lines of 
civilians were 
driven helter- 
skelter to cover— 








station. 

Outside the station was a crowd of 
several hundred people, mostly women 
and children, being herded on to trains by 
soldiers to be run out of the town. They 
seemed to be decently treated, but were 
naturally in a pitiable state of terror. 
Just inside the gates of the freight yard 
were a couple of women telling their 
troubles to a group of officers and 
soldiers. They had both lost their hus- 
bands in the street fighting and were in a 
terrible state. The officers and men were 
gathered about them, evidently dis- 
tressed by their trouble and trying to 
comfort them. They had put the older 
woman in an arm-chair and were giving 
her a little brandy ina teacup. And the 
same men may have been the ones who 
killed the husbands. 


WHOLESALE SHOOTINGS 


We went on into the freight yards and | 


were greeted by a number of officers with 
hopeful talk of a train coming from 
Brussels with food. We were given chairs 
and an orderly was despatched for a bottle 
of wine so that a drink could be given to 
Bulle, who said that after what he had 
been through he would appreciate a glass 
of something comforting. 

We settled down and listened to the 
stories of the past few days. It was a 
story of clearing out civilians from a large 
part of the town; a systematic routing out 
of men from cellars and garrets, whole- 


where, [I don’t 
know. The stands of arms in the freight 
yard were snatched up, and in less time 
than it takes to tell it several hundred 
men were scattered behind any sort of 
shelter that offered, ready for the fray. 

I took one quick look about and de- 
cided that the substantial freight station 
was the most attractive thing in sight. 
In no time I was inside, closely followed 
by my own crowd and a handful of 
soldiers. First we lay down upon the 
platform and then when we got our bear- 
ings rolled over on to the track among a 
lot of artillery horses that were tethered 
there. 

Apparently a number of civilians, 
goaded to desperation by what they had 
seen, had banded together, knowing 
that they were as good as dead and had 
determined to sell their lives as dearly as 
they could. They had gathered in the 
ruins of the houses fronting on the station 
and had opened up on us. There was a 
brisk interchange of shots accompanied 
by an occasional tinkle of broken glass 
and a good deal of indiscriminate cursing 
by the soldiers who had taken refuge 
with us. 

The artillery horses did not welcome us 
very cordially and began to get restive in 
a way that made us debate whether we 
preferred staying up on the platform with 
a chance of being potted or staying under 
cover and being ingloriously trampled to 
death. A joint debate on this important 
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question kept us occupied for several 
minutes. We finally compromised by 
pulling down a few boxes from the plat- 
form and erecting a barricade of sorts to 
protect us against any stray kicks. 

As we sat in the undignified position 
imposed on us by circumstances we ex- 
changed frivolous remarks, not because 
we felt particularly 
gay, but because we 
had todosomething 
to keep ourselves in- 
terested and to 
keep our courage 
up. Bulle resented 
this and raised his 
head to look at me 
reproachfully over 
the barricade and 
say: “Don’t talk 
like that; it is 
nothing short of 
tempting Provi- 
dence.”’ 

After a time 
Blount and | de- 
cided to make a re- 
connaissance in 
force and see how 
the car was getting 
on. We crawled 
along the floor to a 
place from which 
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told us that they were there and we were 
willing to take his word for it without 
going across the street to make a first- 
hand investigation. 

He tried to impress us with the 
black sinfulness of people who would 
fire upon the German troops, and 
called our particular attention to the 
proof now of- 
fered us that civ- 
ilians had started 
the row by firing 
on German troops. 
According to the 
German = story, 
which was the only 
one we had heard, 
civilians had been 
hunted down like 
rats in garrets and 
cellars and shot 
down in cold blood 
in the streets when 
they sought safety 
in flight. To my 
mind it was not 
surprising that men 
driven to despera- 
tion by seeing their 
friends and _ neigh- 
bors murdered in 
cold blood should 
decide to sell their 


we could see out 
into the square. 
The soldiers were 
flat on their stom- 
achs behind a low 
wall that extended 
around the small 
circular park in 
the centre of the 


A CART OF GERMAN LOOT 


“A cart, heaped high with loot, came creaking 


past us. Oneof our party pulled his kodak from 
his pocket and inquired of our guardian in English: 
‘May I take a picture?’ His intent evidently es- 
caped the German who answered cordially: ‘Cer- 
tainly; go ahead. You will find some beautiful 
things over there on the corner in the house they 
are getting ready to burn.” . . We did not avail 
ourselves of his kind permission to join in the pillage 


lives as dearly as 
they could and 
should do any pos- 
sible harm to the 
enemy. Three days 
of the reign of 
terror that had 
been described to 





square and behind any odd shelter they 
could find. The car lay in the line of 
fire but had not been struck. We were 
sufficiently pessimistic to be convinced 
that it would go up in smoke before the 
row was over, and took a good look at our 
shoes to see whether they would last 
through a walk back to Brussels. 

Our officer came out from behind his 
barricade and showed us where the at- 
tacking force was concealed—at least he 





us was enough toac- 
count for anything, and the fact that civ- 
ilians were firing now did not in any sense 
prove that they were guilty of starting the 
trouble. For all we could tell they may 
have started it or they may not have—but 
firing by them three days after the row 
began was no proof to any one with the 
slightest sense of the value of evidence. 
On the other hand, the story freely told 
us by the Germans as to their own be- 
havior is enough to create the darkest 
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presumptions as to how the trouble 
started—and would seem to place the 
burden of proof on them rather than on 
the Belgians. 

While we were talking’about this there 
came another rattle of fire and we scuttled 
back to our shelter among the horses. 


visits, however, he evidently found some- 
thing else more interesting and came back 
to trouble us no more. : 

When the row began a motor had been 
despatched toward Brussels to recall some 
troops that had left a few hours’ before; 
now and then our officer came in to tell 
us what he thought of their 














chances of getting back. 
On one of these visits 
Blount remarked by way of 
airy persiflage that that 
drink of wine that had been 
sent for was a long time 
coming. Anything as subtle 
as that was lost on our 
friend, for he walked sol- 
emnly away, only to reap- 
pear in a few minutes with 
a bottle and several glasses 
which he set up on the edge 
of the platform and filled 
with excellent Burgundy. 
We stood up among the 
horses and drained a bumper 
of the stuff while the officer 
wandered back to his work. 
He had gone .calmly out 
into the thick of things to 
rescue this bottle and took 
it as a matter of course that 
we should claim the drink 
that had been promised us. 
Presently, with a good 
deal of noise, a fairly large 
force of troops came march- 








GERMAN OFFICERS AT THE PORTE DE TIRLEMONT 


The German officer who conducted Mr. Gibson’s party round 
Louvain ‘‘tried to impress us,” he says, “with the black sinfulness 
of people who would fire upon the German troops. 
the German story, which was the only one we had heard, civilians 
had been hunted down like rats in garrets and cellars and shot down 
in cold blood in the streets when they sought safety in flight” 


Every now and then a surly soldier with 
two huge revolvers came and looked over 
the ledge at us and growled out: Was 
machen Sie denn hier? followed by some 
doubting remarks as to our right to be on 
the premises. As he was evidently 
very drunk and bad tempered | was not 
at all sure that he would not decide on his 
own responsibility to take no chances and 
put us out of our misery. After several 


According to 


ing down the boulevard and 
took up positions around 
the station. Our officer re- 
turned, waving a smoking 
revolver, and told us to lie 
down as flat as we could 
among the horses and not 
to move unless they got restive. He said 
it looked as though an attempt would be 
made to take the station by storm and 
that there might be a brisk fight. 
However, there were only a few scatter- 
ing shots, and then our friend came back 
and told us that we had better get out and 
start for home before things began again. 
He added, however, that we must have 
the permission of the commanding officer 
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who was on the other side of the station, 
but offered to pilot us to the great man 
and help us get the permission. The 
way lay straight out into the square, in 
full view of the houses across the way, 
along the front of the station just behind 
the troops and into the railroad yard on 
the other side. 

That station seemed 
about four miles long, and 
the officer was possessed 
of a desire to loiter by 
the way recounting anec- 
dotes of his school days. 
He would walk along for 
a few steps and then pause 
to tell Bulle some long 
and rambling yarn about 
his uncle. Bulle would take 
him by the arm and_ get 
him in motion again. 
Then the old chap would 
transfer his conversational 
fire to another member of 
the party, and we were 
obliged almost to pull him 
the length of the square. 

The commanding officer 
was a pleasant faced little 
man who stood in the 
shelter of a water tank and 
received us in a puzzled 
way as though he wondered 
what civilians were doing in 
that neighborhood anyway. 
Permission was _ readily 
granted for us to leave— 
with the ludicrous proviso 
that we did so “at our own 
risk.” Then Bulle put 
everybody in good humor 
by inquiring innocently if 
there was any danger. 
Everybody burst into peals of laughter, 
and we were escorted to our car by the 
same slow-moving officer who insisted on 
exchanging cards with us and expres- 
sing the hope that we should meet again 
—which we could not honestly recip- 
rocate. Then, after an hour and a half 


to be seen; 
were gone” 


in the station, we got away amid a great 
waving of hands. 
The boulevards were deserted save for 
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THE HOTEL DE 
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the troops coming back into the town. 
New houses were burning that had been 
intact in the afternoon. After passing 
the Porte de Tirlemont we began to see 
people again—little groups that had come 
out into the streets through a craving for 
company and stood huddled together 














VILLE, LOUVAIN 


“From where we stood we could see down the street through the 
smoke as far the Hotel de Ville. 
Cathedral across the street was badly damaged and smoke was ris- 
ing in clouds from its roof. 
the smoke was too dense to tell how many of them 


It was still standing, but the 


The business houses beyond were not 


listening to the fighting in the lower part 
of the town. In harmony with the policy 
of terrorizing the population the Ger- 
mans have trained them to throw up 
their hands as soon as any one comes in 
sight in order to prove that they are un- 
armed and defenceless. And the way 
they do it, the abject fear that is evident, 
shows that failure to comply with the rule 
is not lightly punished. 
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WANTON DESTRUCTION 











OF THE BUILDINGS 


“The houses on both sides were either partially destroyed or smouldering. Soldiers were systematically 


removing what was to be found in the way of valuables, food, and wine. 
The houses are substantial stone buildings, and fire will not spread from one to another. 


It was all most businesslike. 
Therefore the 


procedure was to batter down the door of each house, clean out what was to be saved, then pile furniture 
and hangings in the middle of the room, set them afire, and move on to the next house” 


Our worst experience of this was when 
in coming around a corner we came upon 
a little girl of about seven carrying a 
canary in a cage. As soon as she saw us 
she threw up her hands and cried out 
something we did not understand. 
Thinking that she wanted to stop us with 
a warning of some sort, we put on the 
brakes and drew up beside her. Then she 
burst out crying with fear and we saw 
that she was in terror of her life. We 
called out to reassure her, but she turned 
and ran like a hunted animal. 

It was hard to see the fear of others— 
townspeople, peasants, priests, and feeble 
old nuns who dropped their bundles and 
threw up their hands, their eyes starting 
with fear. The whole thing was a night- 
mare. 

We were dreadfully depressed and rode 
along in silence until Bulle turned around 
from the front seat and inquired in a 
matter of fact voice: 





“What sort of wine was that we drank 
at the station?” 

We told him and then he shook his head 
and said as though to himself: 

“1 drank a big glass of it but I was so 
frightened that | didn’t taste it at all.”’ 

That broke the edge of the strain we 
were under and we had a good laugh, in 
which Bulle joined. 

And so back to the Legation without 
further mishap to find everybody worry- 
ing about us and the Minister putting 
his foot down and announcing that 
there were to be no more expeditions 
of the sort no matter what the reason 
for them. 


The foregoing is an impression of one 
afternoon at Louvain taken from a journal 
written at the time. It was not intended 
to pass on the question of responsibility 
for precipitating the orgy of murder 
and bestiality indulged in by the German 
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A LIVE GERMAN 


Mr. Gibson repeatedly questioned the German soldiers at Louvain. 


known form of the animal.” 
the Belgians were dogs. 
Louvain could proceed systematically” 


army from the 25th of August until the 
30th, when orders were received from 
Berlin to stop the destruction and restore 
public order. 

Many subsequent visits to Louvain and 
conversations with people who were there 
when the trouble began have only served 
to strengthen the impression that the 
whole affair was part of a cold-blooded 
and calculated plan to terrorize the 
civilian population. 

While we were there it was frankly 
stated that the town was being wiped out; 
that its destruction was being carried out 
under definite orders. When the German 
Government realized the horror and 
loathing with which the civilized world 
learned of the fate of Louvain the orders 
were cancelled and the story sent out that 
the German forces had tried to prevent 
the destruction, had fought the fire, and 
by good fortune had been able to save the 
Hotel de Ville. Never has a government 





AND A DEAD BELGIAN 
“They were at some pains to im- 
press on us,” he says, “‘that all Belgians were Schwein and that the people of Louvain were the lowest 


Another group of soldiers ‘‘varied the wording a little by saying that all 
and had been ordered to leave their homes so that the destruction of 


lied more brazenly. When we arrived the 
destruction of the town was being carried 
on in an orderly and systematic way that 
showed careful preparation. The only 
thing that saved the Hotel de Ville was 
the fact that the German troops had not 
progressed that far with their work when 
the orders were countermanded from 
Berlin. 

It was only when he learned how civili- 
zation regarded these crimes that the 
Emperor’s heart began to bleed. 

The true facts as to the destruction of 
Louvain will startle the world—hardened 
though it has become to surprise at Ger- 
man crimes. Unfortunately, however, 
it is impossible to publish the details at 
this time without endangering the lives of 
people still in Belgium under German 
domination. But these people will speak 
for themselves when the Germans have 
been driven from Belgian soil and they are 
once more free to speak the truth. 








THE LAST HOURS OF EDITH CAVELL 


Her Arrest and Trial, the Unavailing Efforts to Save Her from the Cynical 
and Heartless German Officials, and Her Execution—A Chapter 
from “A Journal from Our Legation in Belgium”’ j 
BY 
HUGH GIBSON 


N AUGUST 5, 1915, Miss 
Edith Cavell, an English- 
woman, directress of a 
large nursing homeat Brus- 
sels, was quietly arrested 
by the German authorities and confined 
in the prison of St. Gilles on the charge 
that she had aided stragglers from the 


frontier from Belgium to Holland, fur- 
nishing them with money, clothing, and 
information concerning the route to be 
followed. It was some time before news 
of Miss Cavell’s arrest was received by 
the American Legation, which was en- 
trusted at that time with the protec- 
tion of British interests in the occupied 
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THE RECORD OF THE CASE IN MISS CAVELL’S HANDWRITING 
“Died at 7 A. M. on October 12th, 1915,” reads the last tragic entry of the record, indicating the | 
hour when Miss Cavell expected to be shot. The authorities repeatedly promised to keep the American 
Legation in Brussels informed of the progress of the case; but these were German promises. Miss Cavell ( 
was surreptitiously executed during the early hours of the morning 














ister at Brussels 
received a com- 
munication from 
the Ambassador 
at London trans- 
mitting a note 
from the Foreign 
Office stating 
that Miss Cavell 
was reported to 
have been §ar- 
rested and ask- 
ing that steps be 
taken to render 
her assistance, 
Mr. Whitlock 
immediately ad- 
dressed a note to 
the German au- 
thorities asking 
whether there 
was any truth in 
the report of 
Miss Cavell’s ar- 
rest and request- 
ing  authoriza- 
tion for Maitre 
Gaston de Leval, 
the legal coun- 
selor of the Le- 
gation, toconsult 
with Miss Cavell 
and, if desirable, 
entrust some one 
with her defense. 

No reply was 
received to this 
communication, 
and on Septem- 
ber roth the Le- 
gation addressed 
a further note to 
Baron von der 
Lancken, Chief 
of the Political 
Department, 
calling his atten- 
tion to the mat- 


ter and asking that he enable the Lega- which it was stated that Miss Cavell had 

tion to take such steps as might be neces- been arrested on August 5th and was 

sary for Miss Cavell’s defense. still in the military prison of St. Gilles. 
On September 12th a reply was re- The note continued: 

ceived from Baron von der Lancken in 
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© by Paul Thompson 
MAITRE GASTON DE LEVAL 

The Belgian lawyer, legal counselor of the American Legation in Brussels, whom 
Mr. Whitlock requested be allowed to consult with Miss Cavell. Although the 
request was denied, and he was even prevented from attending the trial and from 
seeing Miss Cavell after it was concluded, M. de Leval labored unceasingly, though 
in vain, to stay the sentence of death. Lawyers defending prisoners before German 
military courts are not allowed to see their clients before the trial and are shown 
none of the documents of the case 








She has herself admitted that she concealed 





EDITH CAVELL 


The English nurse who was shot by order of the German authorities in Brussels in the early hours 
of the morning of October 12, 1915. She was shot because she had assisted English and French 
soldiers, as well as Belgian young men, to cross the frontier into Holland in order that they might get 
The usual sentence for her ‘‘crime’”’ had theretofore been imprisonment in Germany 


over to England. 














in her house French and English soldiers, as 
well‘as Belgians of military age, all desirous 
of proceeding to the front. She has also ad- 
mitted having furnished these soldiers with 
the money necessary for their journey to 
France, and having facilitated their depart- 
ure from Belgium by providing them with 
guides, who enabled them to cross the Dutch 
frontier secretly. 

Miss Cavell’s defence is in the hands of the 
advocate Braun, who, I may add, is already in 
touch with the competent German authorities. 

In view of the fact that the Department of 
the Governor General as a matter of principle 
does not allow accused persons to have any 
interviews whatever, | much regret my in- 
ability to procure for M. de Leval permission 
to visit Miss Cavell as long as she is in soli- 
cary confinement. 


Under the provisions of international 
law the American Minister could take 
no action while the case was before the 
courts. It is an elementary rule that the 
forms of a trial must be gone through 
without interference from any source. 
If, when the sentence has been rendered 
it appears that there has been a denial of 
justice, the case may be taken up diplo- 
matically with a view to securing real 
justice. Thus in the early stages of the 
case the American Minister was helpless 
to interfere. All that he could do while 
the case was before the courts was to 
watch the procedure carefully and be pre- 
pared with a full knowledge of the facts 
to see that a fair trial was granted. 

Maitre de Leval communicated with 
Mr. Braun, who said that he had been 
prevented from pleading before the court 

‘on behalf of Miss Cavell, but had asked 
his friend and colleague, Mr. Kirschen, 
to take up the case. Maitre de Leval 
then communicated with Mr. Kirschen, 
and learned from him that lawyers de- 
fending prisoners before German mili- 
tary courts were not allowed to see their 
clients before the trial and were shown 
none of the documents of the prosecu- 
tion. It was thus manifestly impossible 
to prepare any defence save in the pres- 
ence of the court and during the progress 
of the trial. Maitre de Leval, who from 


the beginning to the end of the case 
showed a most serious and chivalrous 
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says: 
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concern for the welfare of the accused, 
then told Mr. Kirschen that he would 
endeavor to be present at the trial in 
order to watch the case. Mr. Kirschen 
dissuaded him from attending the trial 
on the ground that it would only serve 
to harm Miss Cavell rather than help her; 
that the judges would resent the pres- 
ence of a representative of the American 
Legation. Although it seems unbeliev- 
able that any man of judicial mind would 
resent the presence of another bent solely 
on watching the course of justice, Mr. 
Kirschen’s advice was confirmed by other 
Belgian lawyers who had defended pris- 
oners before the German military courts 
and spoke with the authority of experi- 
ence. Mr. Kirschen promised, however, 
to keep Maitre de Leval fully posted as to 
all the developments of the case and the 
facts brought out in the course of the 
trial. 

The trial began on Thursday, October 
7th, and ended the following day. 

On Sunday afternoon the Legation 
learned from persons who had been pres- 
ent at the trial some of the facts. 


THE CASE AGAINST MISS CAVELL 


It seems that Miss Cavell was prose- 
cuted for having helped English and 
French soldiers, as well as Belgian young 
men, to cross the frontier into Holland 
in order that they might get over to 
England. She had made a signed state- 
ment admitting the truth of these 
charges and had further made public 
acknowledgment in court. She frankly 
admitted that not only had she helped 
the soldiers to cross the frontier but that 
some of them had written her from Eng- 
land thanking her for her assistance. 
This last admission made the case more 
serious for her because if it had been 
proven only that she had helped men to 
cross the frontier into Holland she could 
have been sentenced only for a violation 
of the passport regulations, and not for 
the ‘“‘crime”’ of assisting soldiers to reach 
a country at war with Germany. 

Miss Cavell was tried under paragraph 
58 of the German Military Code, whick 
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Any person who, with the intention of aid- 
ing the hostile Power or causing harm to Ger- 
man or allied troops, is guilty of one of the 
crimes of Paragraph 90 of the German Penal 
Code, will be sentended to death for treason. 


The “crime” referred to by paragraph 
90 was that of “conducting soldiers to 
the enemy” (viz.: dem Feinde Mann- 
schaften zufiibrt.) 

It is manifest that this was a strained 
reading of the provisions of military law; 
that a false interpretation was wilfully 
put upon these provisions in order to se- 
cure a conviction. This law was obvi- 
ously framed to cover the case of those 
who assist stragglers or lost soldiers 
to get back to their own lines and join 
their units. It is doubtful whether 
framers of the military law had foreseen 
anything so indirect and unprecedented 
as that of helping soldiers cross into a 
neutral country in the hope that they 
might find their way back through two 
other countries to their own army. Miss 
Cavell assisted these soldiers to escape 
into a neutral country which was bound, 
if possible, to apprehend and intern them. 
If these soldiers succeeded in outwitting 
the Dutch authorities and making their 
way to England, their success would not, 
to any fair minded person, increase the 
offence committed by Miss Cavell. 


HER COURAGE IN COURT 


Miss Cavell’s conduct before the court 
was marked by the greatest frankness 
and courage. She stated that she had 
assisted these men to escape into Hol- 
land because she thought that if she had 
not done so they would have been seized 
and shot by the Germans; that she felt 
that she had only done her duty in helping 
to save their lives. 

The Military Prosecutor replied that 
while this argument might be made 
concerning English soldiers, it could 
not apply to Belgians, who were free to 
remain in the country without danger. 
The subsequent behavior of the German 
authorities to the Belgian young men who 
remained in the country does not lend 
any considerable weight to the remarks 
of the Public Prosectitor. 


In concluding his plea, the Public 
Prosecutor asked that the court pass the 
sentence of death upon Miss Cavell and 
eight other prisoners among the thirty- 
five brought to trial. 

Upon ascertaining these facts Maitre 
de Leval called at the Political Depart- 
ment and asked that, the trial having 
taken place, permission be granted him to 
see Miss Cavell in person, as there could 
be no further objection to consultation. 
Herr Conrad, an official of the Political 
Department, who received Maitre de 
Leval, stated that he would make en- 
quiry of the court and communicate with 
him later. 

The foregoing are the developments up 
to Sunday. night, October 1oth. Sub- 
sequent developments are shown by the 
following extracts from a journal made 
at the time: 


Brussels, October 12, 1915.—When I 
came in yesterday morning | found in- 
formation which seemed to confirm pre- 
vious reports that Miss Cavell’s trial 
had been concluded on Saturday after- 
noon and that the prosecution had asked 
that the death sentence be imposed. 
Monsieur de Leval promptly called the 
Political Department over the telephone 
and talked to Conrad, repeating our pre- 
vious requests that he be authorized to 
see Miss Cavell in prison. He also asked 
that Mr. Gahan, the English chaplain, be 
permitted to visit her. Conrad replied 
that it had been decided that Mr. Gahan 
could not see her, but that she could 
see any of the three Protestant clergymen 
(Germans) attached to the prison; that De 
Leval could not see her until the judgment 
was pronounced and signed. He said 
that as yet no sentence had been pro- 
nounced and that there would probably 
be a delay of a day or two before a deci- 
sion was reached. He stated that even 
if the judgment of the court had been 
given it would have no effect until it had 
been confirmed by the Governor, who was 
absent from Brussels and would not re- 
turn for two or possibly three days. We 
asked Conrad to inform the Legation 
immediately upon the confirmation of the 
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sentence in order that steps might be 
taken to secure a pardon if the judgment 
really proved to be one of capital punish- 
ment. Conrad said he had no infor- 
mation to the effect that the court had 
acceded to the request for the death sen- 
tence, but promised to keep us informed. 
I] stood by the telephone and could over- 
hear both De Leval and Conrad. 

Despite the promise of the German 
authorities to keep us fully posted, we 
were nervous and apprehensive and re- 
mained at the Legation all day, making 
repeated enquiry by telephone to learn 
whether a decision had been reached. 
On each of these occasions the Political 
Department renewed the assurance that 
we would be informed as soon as there 
was any news. In order to be prepared 
for every eventuality, we drew up a peti- 
tion for clemency addressed to the 
Governor General, and a covering note 
addressed to Baron von der Lancken, in 
order that they might be presented with- 
out loss of time in case of urgent need. 

A number of people had been arrested 
and tried for helping men to cross into 
Holland, but, so far as we know, the 
death sentence had never been inflicted. 
The usual thing was to give a sentence 
of imprisonment in Germany. The of- 
ficials at the Political Department pro- 
fessed to be skeptical as to the reported 
intention of the court to inflict the death 
sentence, and led us to think that noth- 
ing of the sort need be apprehended. 

None the less we were haunted by a 
feeling of impending horror that we could 
I had planned to ride in 
the afternoon, but when my horse was 
brought around | had it sent away and 
stayed near the telephone. Late in the 
afternoon De Leval succeeded in getting 
into communication with a lawyer inter- 
ested in one of the accused. He said that 
the German Kommandantur had in- 


formed him that judgment would be 
passed the next morning, Tuesday. He 
was worried as to what was in store for 
the prisoners and said he feared the 
court would be very severe. 

At 6:20 I had Topping (clerk of the 
Conrad 


Legation) telephone again. 
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Once more we had the most definite 
assurances that nothing had happened 
and a somewhat weary renewal of the 
promise that we should have immediate 
information when sentence was pro- 
nounced. (This was just one hour and 
twenty minutes after the sentence had 
been pronounced. There is no need for 
comment.) 

At 8:30 | had just gone home when De 
Leval came for me in my car, saying 
he had come to report that Miss Cavell 
was to be shot during the night. We 
could hardly credit this, but as our infor- 
mant was so positive and insisted so earn- 
estly we set off to see what could be done. 

De Leval had seen the Minister, who 
was ill in bed, and brought me his instruc- 
tions to find Von der Lancken, present 
the appeal for clemency, and press for a 
favorable decision. In order to add 
weight to our representations I was to 
seek out the Spanish Minister to get him 
to go with us and join in our appeal. 
I found him dining at Baron Lambert’s, 
and he willingly agreed to come. 


HOW LANCKEN SPENT THE EVENING 


When we got to the Political Depart- 
ment we found that Baron von der 
Lancken and all the members of his staff 
had gone out to spend the evening at one 
of the disreputable little theatres that 
have sprung up here for the entertain- 
ment of the Germans. At first we were 
unable to find where he had gone, as the 


orderly on duty evidently had orders not 


to tell, but by dint of some blustering 
and impressing on him the fact that 
Lancken would have cause to regret not 
having seen us, he agreed to have him 
notified. We put the orderly into the 
motor and sent him off. The Marquisde 
Villalobar, De Leval, and I settled down 
to wait, and we waited long, for Lancken, 
evidently knowing the purpose of our 
visit, declined to budge until the end of an 
act that seemed to appeal to him. 

He came in about 10:30, followed 
shortly by Count Harrach and Baron 
von Falkenhausen, members of his staff. 
I briefly explained to him the situation 
as we understood it and presented the 
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that sentence had indeed been passed 
and that Miss Cavell was to be shot dur- 
ing the night. 


note from the Minister transmitting the 
appeal for clemency. Lancken read the 
note aloud in our presence, showing no feel- 
ing aside from cynical annoyance at some- 
thing—probably our having discovered 
the intentions of the German authorities. 
When he had finished reading the note 
Lancken said that he knew nothing of the 
case, but was sure in any event that no 
sentence would be executed so soon as 
we had said. He manifested some sur- 
prise, not to say annoyance, that we 
should give credence to any report in 
regard to the case which did not come 
from his Department, that being the 
only official channel. Leval and | in- 
sisted, however, that we had reason to 
believe our reports were correct and urged 
him to make inquiries. He then tried to 
find out the exact source of our informa- 
tion, and became insistent. I did not 
propose, however, to enlighten him on this 
point and said that | did not feel at lib- 
erty to divulge our source of information. 
Lancken then became persuasive— 
said that it was most improbable that any 
sentence had been pronounced; that 
even if it had, it could not be put into 
effect within so short a time, and that 
in any event all Government offices were 
closed and that it was impossible for 
him to take any action before morning. 
He suggested that we all go home “rea- 
sonably,” sleep quietly, and come back 
in the morning to talk about the case. 
It was very clear that if the facts were 
as we believed them to be, the next 
morning would be too late, and we pressed 
for immediate inquiry. I had to be 
rather insistent on this point, and De 
Leval, in his anxiety, became so em- 
phatic that I feared he might bring down 
the wrath of the Germans on his own 
head and tried to quiet him. There was 
something splendid about the way De 
Leval, a Belgian with nothing to gain 
and everything to lose, stood up for what 
he believed to be right and chivalrous, 
regardless of consequences to himself. 
Finally, Lancken agreed to enquire 
as to the facts, telephoned from his office 
tothe presiding judge of the court mar- 
tial, and returned in a short time to say 


THE PLEA FOR CLEMENCY 


We then presented with all the earn- 
estness at our command the plea for 
clemency. We pointed out to Lancken 
that Miss Cavell’s offenses were a matter 
of the past; that she had been in prison for 
some weeks, thus effectually ending her 
power for harm; that there was nothing 
to be gained by shooting her, and on the 
contrary this would do Germany much 
more harm than good and England 
much more good thanharm. We pointed 
out to him that the whole case was a 
very bad one from Germany’s point of 
view; that the sentence of death had 
heretofore been imposed only for cases of 
espionage and that Miss Cavell was not 
even accused by the German authorities 
of anything so serious. At the time there 
was no intimation that Miss Cavell was 
guilty of espionage, It was only when 
public opinion had been aroused by her 
execution that the German Government 
began to refer to her as “‘the spy Cavell.” 
According to the German statement 
of the case there is no possible ground 
for calling her a spy. We reminded 
him that Miss Cavell as directress of a 
large nursing home had, since the begin- 
ning of the war, cared for large numbers 
of German soldiers in a way that should 
make her life sacred to them. I further 
called his attention to the manifest failure 
of the Political Department to comply 
with its repeated promises to keep us 
informed as to the progress of the trial 
and the passing of the sentence. The 
deliberate policy of subterfuge and pre- 
varication by which they had sought to 
deceive us as to the progress of the case 
was so raw as to require little comment. 
We all pointed out to Lancken the horror 
of shooting a woman, no matter what 
her offense, and endeavored to impress 
upon him the frightful effect that such 
an execution would have throughout the 
civilized world. With a sneer he replied 
that on the contrary he was confident 
that the effect would be excellent. 
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When everything else had failed we 
asked Lancken to look at the case from 
the point of view solely of German inter- 
ests, assuring him that the execution of 
Miss Cavell would do Germany infinite 
harm. We reminded him of the burning 
of Louvain and the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania, and told him that this murder would 
rank with those two affairs and would 
stir all civilized countries with horror 
and disgust. Count Harrach broke in 
at this with the rather irrelevant remark 
that he would rather see Miss Cavell 
shot than have harm come to the humb- 
lest German soldier, and his only regret 
was that they had not “three or four old 
English women to shoot.” 


APPEALS TO THE KAISER REFUSED 


The Spanish Minister and | tried to 
prevail upon Lancken to call Great 
Headquarters at Charleville on the tele- 
phone and have the case laid before the 
Emperor for his decision. Lancken stif- 
fened perceptibly at this suggestion and 
refused, frankly—saying that he could 
not do anything of the sort. Turning 
to Villalobar, he said, “I can’t do that 
sort of thing. I am not a friend of my 
sovereign as you are of yours,” to which 
a rejoinder was made that in order to be 
a good friend one must be loyal and ready 
to incur displeasure in case of need. How- 
ever, our arguments along this line 
came to nothing, but Lancken finally 
came to the point of saying that the 
Military Governor of Brussels was the 
supreme authority (Gerichtsherr) in mat- 
ters of this sort and that even the Gov- 
ernor General had no power to inter- 
vene. After further argument he agreed 
to get General von Sauberschweig, the 
Military Governor, out of bed to learn 
whether he had already ratified the sen- 
tence and whether there was any chance 
for clemency. 

Lancken was gone about half an hour, 
during which time the three of us la- 
bored with Harrach and Falkenhausen, 
without, I am sorry to say, the slightest 
success. When Lancken returned he 
reported that the Military Governor 
said that he had acted in this case only 


after mature deliberation; that the cir- 
cumstances of Miss Cavell’s offense 
were of such character that he consid- 
ered infliction of the death penalty imper- 
ative. Lancken further explained that 
under the provisions of German Military 
Law the Gerichtsherr had discretionary 
power to accept or to refuse to accept an 
appeal for clemency; that in this case 
the Governor regretted that he must 
decline to accept the appeal for clemency 
or any representations in regard to the 
matter. 

We then brought up again the question 
of having the Emperor called on the 
telephone, but Lancken replied very 
definitely that the matter had gone too 
far; that the sentence had been ratified 
by the Military Governor, and that 
when matters had gone that far “even 
the Emperor himself could not inter- 
vene.” (Although accepted at the time 
as true, this statement was later found 
to be entirely false and is understood to 
have displeased the Emperor. The Em- 
peror could have stopped the execution 
at any moment.) 

He then asked me to take back the 
note | had presented to him. | at first 
demurred, pointing out that this was not 
an appeal for clemency, but merely a 
note to him transmitting a note to the 
Governor which was itself to be consid- 
ered the appeal for clemency. I pointed 
out that this was especially stated in the 
Minister’s note to him, and tried to pre- 
vail upon him to keep it. He was very 
insistent, however, and inasmuch as he 
had. already read the note aloud to us 
and we knew that he was aware of its 
contents, it seemed that there was noth- 
ing to be gained by refusing to accept 
the note, and | accordingly took it back. 


THE LAST HOPELESS PLEA 


Despite Lancken’s very positive state- 
ments as to the futility of our errand, we 
continued to appeal to every sentiment 
to secure delay and time for reconsidera- 
tion of the case. The Spanish Minister 
led Lancken aside and said some things 
to him that he would have hesitated to 
say in the presence of Harrach, Falken- 
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hausen, and De Leval, a Belgian subject. 
Lancken squirmed and blustered by 
turns, but stuck to his refusal. In the 
meantime, I went after Harrach and Falk- 
enhausen again. This time, throwing 
modesty to the winds, I reminded them of 
some of the things we had done for Ger- 
man interests at the outbreak of the war; 
how we had repatriated thousands of 
German subjects and cared for their in- 
terests; how during the siege of Antwerp 
I had repeatedly crossed the lines during 
actual fighting at the request of Field 
Marshal von der Goltz to look after 
German interests; how all this service 
had been rendered gladly and without 
thought of reward; that since the begin- 
ning of the war we had never asked a 
favor of the German authorities and it 
seemed incredible that they should now 
decline to grant us even a day’s delay to 
discuss the case of a poor woman who 
was, by her imprisonment, prevented 
from doing further harm, and whose exe- 
cution in the middle of the night at the 
conclusion of a course of trickery and de- 
ception was nothing short of an affront 
to civilization. Even when | was ready 
to abandon all hope, De Leval was unable 
to believe that the German authorities 
would persist in their decision, and ap- 
pealed most touchingly and feelingly to 
the sense of pity for which we looked in 
vain. 

Our efforts were perfectly useless, how- 
ever, as the three men with whom we had 
to deal were so completely callous and 
indifferent that they were in no way 
moved by anything that we could say. 

We did not stop until after midnight, 
when it was only too clear that there 
was no hope. 

It was a bitter business leaving the 
place feeling that we had failed and that 
the little woman was to be led out before 
a firing squad within a few hours. But 
it was worse to go back to the Legation 
to the little group of English women who 
were waiting in my office to learn the re- 
sult of our visit. They had been there 
for nearly four hours while Mrs. Whitlock 
and Miss Larner sat with them and tried 
to sustain them through the hours of wait- 


ing. There were Mrs. Gahan, wife of 
the English chaplain, Miss B., and several 
nurses from Miss Cavell’s school. One 
was a little wisp of a thing who had been 
mothered by Miss Cavell, and was nearly 
beside herself with grief. There was no 
way of breaking the news to them gently, 
for they could read the answer in our 
faces when we came in. All we could do 
was to give them each a stiff drink of 
sherry and send them home. De Leval 
was white as death, and I took him back 
to his house. | had a splitting headache 
myself and could not face the idea of 
going to bed. I went home and read 
for awhile, but that was no good, so I 
went out and walked the streets, much to 
the annoyance of German patrols. | 
rang the bells of several houses in a des- 


perate desire to talk to somebody, but , 


could not find a soul—only sleepy and 
disgruntled servants. It was a night 
I should not like to go through again, 
but it wore through somehow and | 
braced up with a cold bath and went to 
the Legation for the day’s work. 


MISS CAVELL’S BRAVE DEATH 


The day brought forth another loath- 
some fact in connection with the case. 
It seems the sentence on Miss Cavell 
was not pronounced in open court. Her 
executioners, apparently in the hope of 
concealing their intentions from us, 
went into her cell and there, behind 
locked doors, pronounced sentence upon 
her. It is all of a piece with the other 
things they have done. 

Last night Mr. Gahan got a pass and 
was admitted to see Miss Cavell shortly 
before she .was taken out and _ shot. 
He said she was calm and prepared and 
faced the ordeal without a tremor. She 
was a tiny thing that looked as though 
she could be blown away with a breath, 
but she had a great spirit. She told Mr. 
Gahan that soldiers had come to her and 
asked to be helped to the frontier; that 
knowing the risks they ran and the risks 
she took she had helped them. She said 
she had nothing to regret, no complaint 
to make, and that if she had it all to do 
over again she would change nothing. 
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They partook together of the Holy 
Communion, and she who had so little 
need of preparation was prepared for 
death. She was free from resentment and 
said: “I realize that patriotism is not 
enough. I must have no hatred or bit- 
terness toward any one.” 

She was taken out and shot before day- 
break. 
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She was denied the support of her own 
clergyman at the end, but a German mili- 
tary chaplain stayed with her and gave 
her burial within the precincts of the pri- 
son. He did not conceal his admiration 
and said: “She was courageous to the 
end. She professed her Christian faith 
and said that she was glad to die for her 
country. She died like a heroine.”’ 


Another chapter from Mr. Gibson’s journal will appear in the WorLv’s Work for November. 


OUR DEBT OF GRATITUDE TO 
FRANCE 


An Analysis Showing Precisely of What the Service Consisted Which Has Taken 
Such Hold upon the Traditions and Memories of America—The Story of 
the First Liberty Loan—An Entangling Alliance—A Flanking Move- 
ment of a Thousand Miles—One of the Decisive Sea Fights of 
the World—A Private Adventure Unparalleled in History 


BY 


RALPH W. PAGE 


T WAS while we were still neutral 
during the first ten bloody rounds 
between Von Kluck and Papa 
Joffre that we said good-bye to a 
half dozen laughing dare-devils on 

their way from New York to Hartmanns- 
weilerkopf. One of them whose little 
wooden cross still marks the vanguard 
of an avenging army, said he was going 
to drive the devils out of France. Not 
“Safety First,” nor “ Me First,”’ nor even 
“America First.” These billboard sen- 
timents will do for street cars, egotists, 
and politicians. But for Young Amer- 
ica, the Escadrille, it is “My First 
Friend First.” 

For when our friend—one tried and 
known of old, who has our confidence 
and a long store of mutual memories 
and to whom we have learned to turn as 
much for silent sympathy as for active 
assistance—when a friend of ours is in 
need, we spring to his side by instinct. 
And do not reckon the danger, or the 
cost. Much less the exact obligation 


we may owe him. We could depend 
upon him in times gone by. _It is enough. 
He can depend upon us. 

For those in America who know the 
story, or who have learned our lesson in 
L’Ecole des Beaux Arts and joined the 
laughter along the Quai Voltaire, to 
whom the Statue of Liberty has a mean- 
ing as well as a history, and to whom the 
green fields of France have yielded a wel- 
come second only to home, no table of 
accounts is needed to drag us to face the 
vandals, on the heights above the ruins of 
Rheims. 

But as a Nation, as a Government, 
viewing the turmoil with the calm judicial 
eye which fancies facts to be more power- 
ful than fancies, and self-interest as 
potent as impulse, we can do no better at 
this moment than to temper our present 
gratification in viewing the legions we 
are landing in France, with a poignant 
gratitude for the more needed legions 
France once landed in America. 

This calls for history. And I have 
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been instructed to make this history 
truthful and impartial. That is to say, 
to discard all emotion whatsoever, 
and set forth, just what it was, this 
service we hear about. To set it down 
in hard cold figures—names, dates, 
number of dollars and grenadiers, and 
whom they captured and whom they 
saved. 

In making a ledger of the debts of his- 
tory, three items must be taken into ac- 
count on the score of impartiality. First 
your practical man, your old line states- 
man, will wish to know just what was ac- 
complished. Your cynic will then ask the 
motives in all this and what the Ministers 
and Ambassadors were really thinking 
and planning behind their fine phrases 
and obscure platitudes. And finally 
the philosopher will inquire whence came 
this splendid spirit of friendship and ad- 
venture that has lived all these years in a 
world of greed and intrigue to inspire the 
hearts of so many men. 


THE DESPAIR OF 1781 


I call George Washington to the wit- 
ness stand. A letter is introduced in 
evidence, written by him from Army 
Headquarters, New Windsor, dated April 
9, 1781. It is addressed to Col. John 
Laurens, who was in Paris, France, 
seeking more aid for the Continental 
Army. It says: 


If France delays a timely and powerful aid 
in the critical posture of our affairs, it will 
avail us nothing, should she attempt it here- 
after. We are this hour suspended in the 
balance; not from choice, but from hard and 
absolute necessity; and you may rely on it as 
a fact, that we cannot transport the provisions 
from the states in which they are assessed to 
the army, because we cannot pay the teams- 
ters, who will no longer work for certificates. 
It is equally certain, that our troops are ap- 
proaching fast to nakedness, and that we have 
nothing to clothe them with; that our hos- 
pitals are without medicines and our sick with- 
out nutriment except such as well men eat; 
and that our public works are at a stand, and 
the artificers disbanding. But why need I 


run into detail, when it may be declared in a 
word, that we are at the end of our tether, and 
now or never our deliverance must come. 
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That is clear enough. “Bled white,” 
they call it now. 

Our military resistance was at an end. 
Clinton held New York with 12,000 men, 
one of the finest armies, both in equip- 
ment and discipline, in the world. My 
Lord Cornwallis, to this day admittedly a 
capable and courageous leader, was in 
command of Virginia, facing a ragged, if 
desperate, band of noble taterdemalions 
of half his number under the Marquis 
de Lafayette. And the British Fleet 
sailed the seas in undisputed dominion, 
as of old. 

Against this array George Washing- 
ton held a naked and shifting company of 
three thousand discouraged patriots, 
hanging on to the Hudson River heights 
with their last round of powder and their 
last cup of chicory. 

That is an exact picture of the situa- 
tion. This outfit, even led as it was by 
one of the greatest captains of all time, 
and inspired with an iron determination, 
could not conceivably throw the invader 
out alone. 

But they were not entirely alone. En- 
camped at Newport, Rhode Island, were 
5,500 French soldiers, under the leader- 
ship of General the Compte de Rocham- 
beau, veteran of many battles, one of the 
first soldiers of the Empire. And at 
anchor in the bay lay Admiral Chevalier 
de Tournay with five frigates and 
six ships of the line. But they were 
bottled in, the whole of them, by 
the overwhelming flotilla of Admiral 
Graves, flying the Union Jack of King 
George. 

Now at this juncture there was sailing 
in the West Indies a formidable squadron 
belonging to the navy of France, under 
Admiral de Grasse. He was working in 
conjunction with a Spanish design upon 
Florida, and had orders to protect a great 
fleet of merchantmen making for Bor- 
deaux. On the 11th of June, 1781, 
Rochambeau wrote this sailor a letter, 
which the historian of the period, Charle- 
magne Tower, says is among the most 
important documents of the Revolution. 
Since it brought the tremendous punch 
which saved this country forever, it 
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may very well be said to be the most im- 
portant. 

De Grasse, like most successful leaders 
in the wild adventure of war, threw his 
orders overboard on receipt of this dis- 
patch, told the Spaniard hastily that he 
would be back: directly, loaded on board 
the entire garrison of Santo Domingo, 
the regiments of de Gatenais, d’Aginois, 
and de Turaine, 3,000 men, dragoons 
and artillerymen, ten field pieces, siege 
guns and mortars, under the command of 
Marquis de Saint-Simon, Maréchal de 
Camp; told the merchant fleet to take a 
chance in the open sea, and set sail for 
Hampton Roads with twenty-eight ships 
of the line, the drums rolling, and the 
Lilies of France at the masthead. 

Together with the surrender of Gen- 
eral Burgoyne on the fields of Saratoga, 
this is the great picture and command- 
ing spectacle of the historic struggle. 
The coming of the invincible deliver- 
ance. 


THE COMING OF THE FRENCH 


The great drama then began to draw to 
its close. On the roth of June, Newport, 
Rhode Island, witnessed the spectacle, 
long since forgotten, of a French army 
on the march. It moved in four col- 
umns down the highways of Connecticut, 
and within eleven days the red breeches 
of the advance guard surged into North 
Castle. The whole contingent, baggage, 
and artillery came into the American 
headquarters after covering two hundred 
and twenty miles—twenty miles a day, 
without losing a man. 

It was a day of rejoicing and fra- 
ternizing and the frenzied rekindling of 
hope. Washington’s orders of the day 
still preserve the exultation of the coming 
of the Latin warriors. 

And the great captain had a plan—like 
the plan of all great captains it was an 
impossible one, and a dangerous one, and 
one to fire the fancy. 

My Lord Cornwallis had encamped 
his victorious army on the York River in 
Virginia, and gazed with tolerant amuse- 
ment upon the starved and naked band of 
countrymen opposed to him. And he 


was as secure as the King’s Own in bar- 
racks in London Town. For even if a 
miracle should raise up against him a 
million men, all he had to do was to 
board his boats and wave them good-by. 
But even such an emergency seemed 
wilder than the ravings of a madman. 
For no one but Washington, or laterBona- 
parte and Stonewall Jackson, would 
dream of marching five hundred miles 
leaving twice his number in his rear, and 
the countryside unguarded entirely. 

Nevertheless the army began to move. 
A gigantic bluff was engineered, to keep 
Sir Henry busy preparing for attacks 
upon New York from all sides. But a 
hard-riding, dust-covered Yankee ar- 
rived shortly after at Malvern Hill to tell 
the Marquis de Lafayette that his “il- 
lustrious hero’ was coming, and for 
God’s sake to manage to keep Lord Corn- 
wallis where he was. 

The part played by the French in the 
approaching climax can best be shown in - 
a paragraph from the historian: 


The Continental ‘Army’ with which Gen- 
eral Washington was thus setting out upon 
an expedition of greater magnitude and far 
wider military importance from the boldness 
of its execution and the influence of its results, 
than any other in the war, was composed of 
but two thousand men accompany- 
ing this little force were the well equipped and 
thoroughly disciplined French troops, four 
thousand men, under General the Compte de 
Rochambeau. 


Now all this great hike and desperate 
chance was of course quite useless if 
Cornwallis could take to sea upon its 
arrival. And Lafayette scanned the 
ocean with anxious eye. 

On the 30th of October the white sails 
and streaming standards of the French 
fleet appeared in Chesapeake Bay like a 
miracle from Heaven. The three thou- 
sand grenadiers and the ordnance were 
landed, and Lord Cornwallis began. to 
show signs of agitation. He made hima 
formidable line of defenses, and began 
praying for the English navy to combat 
this astounding and mysterious squad- 
ron. 

Meantime the allied army had toiled 
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through the dust and over the trails to the 
head of the Bay, where they received the 
news of the coming of De Grasse with an 
enthusiasm which marked no other event 
of the war. Washington for once lost his 
dignity, and waved his cap and shouted 
the news to the French general in a 
manner of which no one had “suspected 
him capable.” His face “beamed with 
delight,” as well it might, after the 
burden of six impossible campaigns. 
With this message came the more urgent 
one from General de Portail to Rocham- 
beau. 

“Venez vite, mon general, venez vite.” 

Quite right, venez vite was the word. 

For the moment King George’s troop- 
ers were in a trap. But somewhere on 
the main sailed Rodney, and Hood, and 
Graves, admirals all, the Eagles of the 
Sea. j 

-After seven years of marching, and 
charging, and retreating, the fate of Amer- 
ica hung those days, as ever since, upon 
the control of the ocean. And for this 
breathing space it lay with the galleons 
of France. Rodney lingered in the 
West Indies, but sent fourteen ships of 
the line under Sir Samuel Hood to jain 
the five British ships in New York. And 
still the end was not yet. For this fleet 
appeared off Hampton Roads before 
the Grand Army reached the scene. The 
Frenchman sailed forth to get elbow room 
and give battle. 

And right there Cornwallis’s fate 
hung in the balance. In grim parallel 
lines the two flotillas sped by the capes 
before the west wind, and opened upon 
each other with full fury once they 
reached the open sea. And when the 
stars came out, the battle was drawn. 
But by morning the French ships from 
Newport had slipped into the harbor, 
and H. M. S. Terrible had gone to the 
bottom. And for once an admiral of 
England put back for home, and Corn- 
wallis faced the music alone. 

On the evening of October 14, 1781, the 
stage was set for the last act of this ab- 
sorbing drama. With bulldog tenacity 


Cornwallis held his last two redoubts 
against the artillery fire of the allied 


army. Alexander Hamilton was put 
into command of two corps—one the 
famous American light infantry so long 
commanded by Lafayette, and the other 
the grenadiers and chasseurs of France, 
led by the Baron de Vioménil. And these 
went forward to the attack with the bay- 
onet, without firing a shot, while, like 
the armies of Troy, the seven thousand 
Frenchmen and the three thousand Amer- 
icans, their famous captains, and sailors 
from the ship, watched what the end 
would be. 

It was the finish. The redoubts were 
taken in best story book style, and on the 
17th of October, Earl Cornwallis sent his 
swan song to George Washington: 


Sir—I propose a cessation of hostilities for 
twenty-four hours, and that two officers may 
be appointed by each side, to meet at Mrs. 
Moore’s house, to settle terms of surrender of 
the ports of York and Gloucester. 





Item: 
United States to France 

To one naval battle preventing the relief 
of Yorktown. One French march from 
Newport, R. I. to Yorktown 7,000 of 
a total of 10,000 men at the critical 
moment. The assault and conquest 
of half the lines carried at Yorktown 
capturing 6,000 British 


Debtor: 

An army larger than the French army 
in defense of France. A fleet equal to 
the German fleet. 











Let us go on with the accounting. 
This time we will hark back to the be- 
ginning of the trouble.- The best evi- 
dence are the documents in the case. 
When the Teuton steam roller began 
chewing up babies on the river Somme 
we made a great virtue and exhaled a vast 
volume of self-congratulation upon our 
sublime neutrality. It is interesting 
to observe that his Majesty King Louis 
XVI was in a position to be equally 
praiseworthy upon the Declaration of 
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Independence. And that our opinion of 
his. duty in the premises was not quite so 
judicial and complacent. In fact, we sent 
to his court a Connecticut lawyer, who 
appeared, as far as he was able, to bea 
merchant from Bermuda buying jim- 
cracks for the Indian trade, protectively 
concealed behind the frank appellation 
of Timothy Jones. But oh! oh! he 
wanted cannon, and muskets, and powder, 
and tents, and shoes, and a regular com- 
missary, on tick. And he wanted it out 
of the Royal French Arsenal. And he 
wanted it for 25,000 men. And he 
wanted it quick. And more than that, if 
he didn’t get it the jig was up. For the 
Land of the Free was no more prepared 
in ’76 than it wasin’17. And the guns of 
Lord Howe were thundering at the gates. 
To understand the case it is necessary 
to add that France was at peace with 
England, and, moreover, in no position 
to fight. So that any assistance must 
needs not only be unneutral, but secret. 
Her heart might dictate help, but her 
health dictated caution. 


CARON DE BEAUMARCHAIS 


This being the case, we will first intro- 
duce the one thoroughly entertaining 
diplomat of the age. This gentleman 
was a playwright, an old-fashioned cour- 
tier who lived upon intrigue, scandal, 
fine language, and clandestine plots. A 
man of the finest imagination and roving 
disposition, who not only believed the 
world a stage, but himself the writer of 
the piece, and the principal actor in the 
caste. Which he was. His name was 
Caron de Beaumarchais. And about 
this time he wrote a letter to the king: 


SIRE: 

When considerations of state impel you 
to extend a helping hand to the Ameri- 
cans, policy requires that your Majesty 
proceed with such caution that aid, secretly 
conveyed to America, may not become in 
Europe a brand to kindle strife between 
France and England. It is my duty, 
sire, to submit to your judgment the following 
plan. Your majesty will begin by 
placing one million at the disposal of your 
agent, who will style himself Roderique Hor- 
talez and Company, this being the signature 
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and title of the firm under which I have agreed 
to conduct the entire business. Rod- 
erique Hortalez intends to procure 
powder and convey it without delay to the 
Americans. Instead, however, of buying the 
powder in Holland, or even in France 
the real device of the operation consisting 
in secretly procuring, with the sanc- 
tion of your Majesty, all necessary powder and 
saltpetre of your Registrars. 


Dated a little later we find this inter- 
esting document among the archives 
of the Foreign Office. It is from the 
Compte de Vergennes, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs to his Majesty the King: 


May 2, 1776. 
SIRE: 

I have the honor of submitting to your 
Majesty the paper which is to authorize 
me to forward a million of livres for the 
use of the English colonies, if you should 
deign to ratify it with your signature. I add 
to this, sire, the draft of the reply which I mean 
to make to Mr. Beaumarchais. . . . It 
shall not go forth in my handwriting, nor in 
that of any of my clerks or secretaries; | will 
employ that of my son, which cannot be 
known; and although he is only in his fifteenth 
year, I can answer positively for his discre- 
tion. As it is of consequence that this opera- 
tion should not be detected, or at least im- 
puted to the government, | propose, if your 
Majesty consents, to call hither Sieur Mon- 
tandoin. The ostensible motive will be to ask 
an account of his correspondence with the 
Americans, and the real one to charge him 
with the transmission to them of the funds 
which your Majesty is pleased to grant them, 
directing at the same time all the precautions 
to be taken as if he advanced the funds on his 
own account. 


When Mr. Silas Deane, alias Timothy 
Jones, reached Paris he proceeded to the 
palace of Versailles entirely surrounded 
by spies. He was told “that, considering 
the good understanding between the two 
courts of Versaifles and London, they 
could not openly encourage the shipping 
of warlike stores, but no obstruction of 
any kind would be given.” Also that he 
“might rely on whatever Mons. Beau- 
marchais should engage in the commer- 
cial way of supplies.” 

Hence it was that this acute gentle- 
man cantered around into the Faubourg 
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des Temple and knocked at the door of 
the majestic Hotel de Holland, sometime 
Embassy of the Netherlands. He was 
led to this action by the sign over the 
door, which read: 


Roderique Hortalez & Co. 


Any inquisitive person might solicit 
the information that Roderique was a 
very great banker of Spanish extraction. 
The results of this expedition, and similar 
ones, are tersely conveyed in several let- 
ters that escaped the patrol, the pertinent 
passages of which are: 


Silas Deane to American Committee of 
Secret Correspondence 
Paris, Aug. 2, 1776. 
sha I hope that it will be considered 
that one hundred pieces and arms, clothing, 
and accoutrements, with military stores for 
twenty-five thousand men, is a large affair; 
and that, although I am promised any credit, 
yet as they must be paid for, the sooner the 
better, if to be done without too great a risk. 
A considerable part of these articles are 
now on hand, and orders are issued for the 
others by the contractors this day. 


R. Hortalez & Co. to Committee Secret 
Correspondence 
Paris, Aug. 18, 1776 

; At this time, and without waiting 
for an answer from you, I have procured for 
you about two hundred pieces of brass cannon, 
four-pounders, which will be sent you by the 
nearest way, two hundred thousand pounds 
of cannon powder, twenty thousand excellent 
fusils, some brass mortars, bombs, cannon 
balls, bayonets, platines, clothes, linen, etc. 
for the clothing of your troops, and lead for 
musket balls. 


Silas Deane to Committee Secret Corres- 
pondence 
Paris, Nov. 6, 1776. 

Two hundred pieces of brass can- 

non, and arms, tents and accoutrements for 

thirty thousand men, with ammunition in 

proportion and between ’ twenty and thirty 

brass mortars, have been granted to my re- 
quest. 


Truly as Wharton says, while osten- 
sible diplomacy was prancing without 
advancing, secret diplomacy was ad- 
vancing without prancing. 

These all came from the royal arsenals 
of France. In a war in which an army 
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of 6,000 men was the limit, it constituted 


a considerable contribution. It was all 
sold on credit—a credit so slim, and a 
chance so long, that our own people 
wouldn’t accept it. 





Item: 

United States to France: 

To complete outfit for 25,000 men, 
more than the United States had in 
the field at any one time during the 
war, on credit 


Debtor: 


Munitions and supplies in proportion 
to wealth and population and mili- 
tary science, i. e. outfit for 2,500,000 
men 











And now let us add the hard cash 
given and lent during this time of 
trouble: 


1776 1,000,000 livres 
1777 2,000,000 “ 
1778 3,000,000 “ 
1779 1,000,000 ‘“‘ 
This is seven million, evidence for 


which is gathered out of Parton’s “‘Life 
of Benjamin Franklin.”” Now then, back 
to the written exhibits. Here is another 
letter from the Compte de Vergennes, in 
answer to the incessant demands from 
Rochambeau for more men and more 
money. It is dated March 8, 1781: 

. . «* But His Majesty, wishing to give 
them (the Americans) a new proof of the active 
and sincere interest which he feels in their 
situation and in their cause, has determined, 
in spite of the stress of circumstance and of 
the great effort which he is making in every 
direction, principally for them, to advance 
them, in the form of a gratuitous subsidy, the 
sum of six million livres to-morrow. 


Then going on to say that he had 
been straining everything to help Amer- 
ica, he recapitulates: 

In order to give you a comprehensive idea of 
this I shall go no further back than the year 
1780. I secured by my credit in the course 
of that year, for M. Franklin, a loan of three 
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million tournois. In the month of December 
he found it necessary to have a million with 
which to meet some unexpected drafts drawn 
upon him by Congress; and he received it. | 
also secured for his use during that year, and 
always in the form of a loan for which he was 
not called upon to pay interest to the lenders, 
four million of livres. Total, eight millions 
which America has borrowed under our guar- 
antee. Add to that six millions tournois 
which the King has given them purely as a 
gratuity, and it follows that Congress has re- 
ceived from us in the space of two years four- 
teen millions. 





Item: 
United State to France: 

To 21,000,000 livres given or loaned 
without interest during the Revolu- 
tion 


Debtor: 
Gifts and loans to an amount equiv- 
alent at this day. (See Bradstreets.) 











Those who are familiar with the cause 
of Revolutions at any time, but particu- 
larly during the era of the scenes we are 
following, knows that they travel through 
an unfriendly world. And that struggle 
as they may, until they can gain some 
recognition as a government, their case 
is well nigh hopeless. Without the 
countenance and open support, the 
belligerent rights and the commercial 
opportunities, as well as moral backing 
outside of the arena, they cannot sur- 
vive. In consequence, our utmost hope 
was placed upon a corps of would be am- 
bassadors we had in Europe endeavoring 
to gain some recognition of American 
independence from the hostile courts of 
the despots of Europe. Without in- 
vidious comparison it is impossible at 
the present day to picture the relief and 
rejoicing upon the recognition of our 
country by France, and the resulting al- 
liance. 

It was as tremendous an occasion for 
the harassed colonies as our own action 
in ’98 was to the island of Cuba, and was 
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received with the same delirium of joy 
and thanksgiving. 

In the days of our prosperity, and in 
the contemplation of our oft-repeated 
slogan of “entangling alliances with 
none” (meaning, of course, alliances for 
no one’s else benefit but our own) there 
are two documents extant that will bear 
occasional serious reéxamination. The 
first is an account of a conversation be- 
tween Gerard, of the Council of State, 
and that magnificent and inscrutable old 
sportsman, Benjamin Franklin, envoy 
both extraordinary and astonishing from 
the United States to the Court of Ver- 
sailles. It was, in part, as follows: 


M. Gerard, one of the secretaries, came yes- 
terday to inform us, by order of the king, that 
after long and full consideration of our affairs 
and propositions in council it was decided, and 
His Majesty was determined, to acknowledge 
our independence, and make a treaty with us 
of comity and commerce. It was 
therefore, his intention that the terms of the 
treaty should be such as we might be willing to 
agree to if our state had been long since estab- 
lished and in the fullness of strength and power, 
and such as we shall approve of when that time 
shall come; that His Majesty was fixed in his 
determination not only to acknowledge but to 
support our independence by every means in 
his power; that in doing this he might prob- 
ably soon be engaged in war, with all the ex- 
penses, risks and damages usually attending 
it, yet he should not expect any compensation 
from us on that account. 


The other is article II and article VIII 
of the Treaty of Alliance signed in Paris 
the 6th of February, 1778: 


ARTICLE II 

The essential and direct end of the present 
defensive alliance is to maintain effectually 
the liberty, sovereignty, and independence 
absolute and contented of the United States, 
as well in matters of government as of com- 
merce. 


ArrTIcLeE VIII 

Neither of the two parties shall conclude 
either truce or peace with Great Britain with- 
out the formal consent of the other first 
obtained; and they mutually engage not to 
lay down their arms until the independence 
of the United States shall have been formally 
or tacitly assured by the treaty or treaties that 
shall terminate the war. 
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Item: 
United States to France: 


pendence and not conclude separate peace 





To one alliance and contract to establish inde- 


Debtor: 

Similar obligation to free France 
of the Invader and conclude no 
separate peace with the Teuton 








This represents the actual material 
assistance we obtained from France in 
the days of our great struggle. The most 
disgusting of all pastimes undoubtedly 
is examining the human frailties that 
accompany generosity in a life-saving 
gift. But that is the usual occupation 
of history. And to make this record an 
honest analysis we shall have to add that 
the King and his cabinet proceeded out 
of little love for Republican institutions 
and the flower of liberty. The court of 
Versailles operated upon the familiar 
stupid maxims, the sordid mercenary 
ambitions, and the’cynical selfish philos- 
ophy that has characterized the diplo- 
macy of all medizval dynasties and em- 
perors and “states”’ distinguishable from 
the people. Their object was to crush 
and shatter the Kingdom of Britain, and 
they said so. 

How is it then for a hundred and fifty 
years the hearts of men have beat high 
with every mention of France and that 
no such public demonstration has ever 
been given any man as was given Lafay- 
ette in America fifty years after, repeated 
for Field Marshal Joffre just the other 
day? And that the imagination of the 
youth of the land is fired with an irre- 
sistible fury to rip thesoul out of anyone 
laying hands on the people of Rocham- 
beau? Men may repay, but they do not 
adore, cynical gifts. 

The answer to this question is the core 
of the whole affair. And it shows how 
much more powerful are kindness and 
sympathy, and the human ties of charity 
and humor and sacrifice, than all the 
armies in the world, and all the affairs 
of State. King Louis was beheaded and 
forgotten, poor man. And the treaty 
torn up with other scraps of paper. But 
the spirit of France will never be forgot- 
ten. The story is a household legend in 
America. 


In the summer of 1776 a great man, the 
Duke of Gloucester, brother of the King 
of England, stopped at Metz to dine with 
Compte de Broglie, a general of France. 
The Prince de Poix and the officers of the 
famous regiment “de Noailles” were in- 
vited. And the party had atime. The 
Duke seems to have been a liberal minded 
brother and nobleman, for he roundly 
abused the Hanover policy of Britain, 
and stated the case of the colonial strug- 
gle in effective style. So effective that 
one of the most distinguished and prom- 
ising young officers in the Empire was 
filled with a burning indignation anda 
determination to aid in this struggle for 
liberty. 

Another such case of devotion to an 
ideal, a desperate adventure into the 
unknown without a single motive or pur- 
pose other than giving everything for the 
spirit of freedom would be impossible 
to find. His wife’s uncle gwas the am- 
bassador to England. He was a favorite 
of the famous young queen, and the scion 
of one of the oldest families of France. 
He was the idol of the court, and had a 
great military career open at home. 
He had just married one of the most 
beautiful and one of the richest girls of 
Paris. When he suggested going to join 
the rebel chieftain in the heart of a wilder- 
ness his family absolutely forbade it; the 
King issued an edict against it. Never- 
theless, he proceeded to fit out a ship with 
his own money, and to enlist a daring 
band of comrades consumed with the 
same purpose. 

He left in secret, and in a hurry. The 
King’s messenger, armed with a lettre- 
de-cachet, took the road after him, as in 
a novel of Dumas. He was caught. He 
was ordered under arrest, and to return 
to court. He threw everything to the 


winds, refused to obey, cast off in the good 
ship Victorie, and set sail for America. 
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Here the company landed in a wild 
country about Georgetown, South Caro- 
lina, and set out on foot for Philadelphia. 
This young crusader, this high school 
boy of nineteen, this humorous adven- 
turer who loved every cottager he met 
cn the rad, and laughed at every danger, 
who was made a major-general at twenty, 
and at twenty-four was in charge of a 
corps of American woodsmen who adored 
him like a god, was the Marquis de La- 
fayette. 

Historians have examined his corres- 
pondence, his every movement, with a 
microscope. They record that he gave 
his private fortune, that he fought 
without pay, that he never lost heart a 
moment; that he was the closest friend 
the great commander had; that as the 
years went on and France officially came 
into the struggle, he went home and en- 
listed in this cause of freedom, and of 
his friends the Americans, the fortunes 
and stout hearts of hundreds of the finest 
swordsmen in France. 

To attempt to add my tribute to the 
memory of this band of brothers would be 
ridiculous. George Washington wrote 


‘to them as one writes to his own sons; to 


Lafayette, their leader, Congress pre- 
sented a sword of magnificent workman- 
ship, symbolic of his battles and his tri- 
umphs. He was extended a national 
farewell. The States of Virginia and 
Maryland passed acts making him and 
his heirs forever citizens of the common- 
wealth. Later, when he was imprisoned 
in Germany, the President of the United 
States broke all precedents and demanded 
his release of the Emperor. He was given 
an official reception by Congress years 
afterward when he visited America, and 
the people on that occasion “contended 
with the horses for the honor of drawing 
his carriage’’ and presented him with 
$200,000, a township of land, and built 
and named a battleship Brandywine in 
memory of his first battle, and sent him 
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back home in it, full of years and honor. 

Lafayette was but one of many. The 
whole-hearted, genuine, human service 
of a generation of Frenchmen is typified 
and remembered in his name. Beside 
him in the ancient dispatches stand the 
records of Du Portail, Baron de Vioméril, 
M. de Guiat, M. de la Colombe, Captain 
de Bedaulx, M. le Gardeur de Tilly, Chev- 
alier de Tawney, Compte de Rocham- 
beau, Admiral de Grasse, the Chevalier 
de Chastelliex, the Vicompte de Noailles, 
M. de Neville, the Chevalier du Plessis- 
Mardieut, and M. de Moulesquien—and 
innumerable others, in which are recog- 
nized the names of the proudest families in 
France, as well as the humblest. The 
spirit of the whole can be found in one of 
the Marquis’s letters to his young wife, 
brought to the light of day nearly a 
century afterward: 


As the defender of that liberty which I 
adore, free myself beyond all others, coming 
as a friend to offer my services to this most 
interesting republic, I bring with me nothing 
but my own free heart and my own good will, 
no ambition to fulfil and no selfish interest to 
serve; if | am striving for my own glory,. I 
am at the same time laboring for its welfare. 
I trust that for my sake you will become a 
good American; it is a sentiment made for 
virtuous hearts. The happiness of America 
is intimately connected with the happiness 
of all mankind; she is destined to become the 
safe and venerable asylum of virtue, of hon- 
esty, of tolerance, of equality, and of peaceful 
liberty. 


I] am quite agreed that this war of 1917, 
as the cry now says, is “our war;” but the 
inordinate effort to detract from whatever 
generous impulse thousands of young 
Americans now have to join the ranks for 
the sake of saving France, by screaming 
that it is all for ourselves, is only one step 
less ignoble than the cry of the gentle- 
men from Georgia that we should not 
even help ourselves for fear we should 
help them also. 
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North Africa the Field of Their Most Successful Work—How They Have 
Civilized the People and Enriched the Land While Building for Them- 
selves a Commercial Empire and a New Army 


BY 


CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG, F.R.G.S. 


Author of “ The French Conquest of Morocco,” “The French in North Africa,’ “The Men Behind the French 
Guns,” ‘“Turcos and the Legion,’’ etc. 


HE Qui vive? of the French 

videttes guarding the frontier of 

France’s possessions has echoed 

among the fertile valleys of the 

Atlas, across the silent sands 
of the Sahara, and along the fever- 
reeking reaches of the Congo: it has rung 
out in the wilds of Madagascar and along 
the coast of the Marquesas: in Guiana, 
it has challenged on the banks of the 
miasmic Maroni and Oyapok: it has re- 
sounded through the deathlike stillness of 
the slime-and-verdure-platinated ruins 
of ancient Cambodia, and died away in 
the cobra-infested jungles of Pondi- 
cherry. 

But of all French colonies and depend- 
encies, those of Africa are most extensive, 
most developed, and most vital to her 
existence. In the European picture- 
puzzle game entitled “ Acquiring Africa,” 
France to-day has succeeded in filling 
out the map with more pieces than any 
other competitor. ; 

Her first acquisition was Sénégal, back 
in the seventeenth century; then the 
French Congo, Gambia, Ivory Coast, Da- 
homey, Madagascar, French Guinea, 
Algeria, Tunis, Morocco, and even a bit 
of Somaliland at the entrance of the Red 
Sea. Then came the great coup de main, 
the capture of Timbuctoo and the flinging 
of the tricolor over the Sahara, Morocco, 
and the Sudan, thus linking by continu- 
ous territory every one of her African 
colonies, with the exception of French 
Somaliland. To-day France boasts an 
African Empire which, including Mada- 
gascar, extends over a third of that vast 


continent, and includes more territory 
than the United States with Alaska 
thrown in. ‘ 

One may well ask how these vast areas 
were first penetrated and a foothold es- 
tablished, how France as a colonizer con- 
trolled and administered them. French 
African explorers were not infrequently 
French army officers, with specific mis- 
sions, whose ultimate object was to plant 
the French -flag in new territory. The 
names of Caillié, De Brazza, Campel, 
Gentil, Marchand, Foreau, Lamy, Lyau- 
tey, the beloved Joffre, and others will 
be written large on the escutcheon of the 
colonization of Africa. 

These expeditions, each led by a mere 
handful of brave Frenchmen, with their 
native guides and escort, suffered untold 
hardships in a land of treacherous cli- 
mate and more treacherous men: all 
were involved in that strange romance 
and adventure which seem to permeate 
the very atmosphere of fabulous Africa. 

But not all these expeditions reached 
their goal. I recall to mind three in- 
stances where small bands of the White 
Fathers (French missioners), of which 
more later, relied upon the word of the 
Tuaregs (desert tribes) for a safe escort, 
only to be murdered when far on their 
journey. Also the case of the ill-fated 
Flatters Expedition, which left southern 
Algeria to study questions of railway com- 
munication across the Sahara. This 
company left Ouargla, Algeria, about a 
hundred strong—French native Tirail- 
leurs, Arab guides, and enough camel- 
drivers to attend to the caravan of ‘some 
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three hundred camels all told. 
Attached to the party were a 
number of Tuaregs. Week 
after week, they toiled in meas- 
ured march south, passed 
Amgid, and entered the very 
heart of the Hoggar country. 
Here they were led into a 
Tuareg ambush. Those who 
escaped took up, without ade- 
quate transport or provisions, 
a fearful retreat over their 
trail, harassed by Tuaregs and 
dying from starvation, sick- 
ness, and exhaustion. Every 
Frenchman succumbed, and at 
last four survivors, covering a 
distance of fifteen hundred 
kilometres north, crept back 
to Ouargla. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, 
the Moslem stronghold of Timbuctoo 
was taken under fire by a French lieu- 
tenant and nineteen soldiers, twelve 
of them Negroes; and when the French 
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troops approached the walls of 
Kairwan, in Tunis, the sacred 
Moslem city of the West, 
where a strong resistance was 
expected, behold, the gates 
were flung open wide, and the 
French passed into its posses- 
sion without firing a_ shot. 
But—Allah wills! 

Yet, over the mountains and 
valleys of the Atlas, the sun- 
scorched sands of the mighty 
Sahara, the undulating lands 
of the Sudan, and the dense 
forest jungle of the Congo, 
France wields unquestioned 
control. The means by which 
this stupendous task is ac- 
complished, and its attendant 
results, bring us to that in- 
teresting subject—France as 
a colonizer. 

Whatever criticism may be made of 
France’s colonizing policy, we must not 
only admit its success, but stand in ad- 
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NATIVES OF FRENCH AFRICA 


Senegalese woman in centre. The Senegalese 
contingents have proved their worth on the French 
fighting line 
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PRODUCTS OF FRENCH COLONIZATION 
Types of French native troops who are playing 

an important part on the western front. Left: A 

Moroccan Spahi. Right: An Algerian Arab Spahi 
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MUNICIPAL DEVELOPMENTS IN MOGADOR 


Here France broadened a narrow street into a little plaza, planted trees, and adapted a few modern 
stores to the Moorish setting. The photograph shows French colonial troops on their way to embark 
for the front 


AN APIARY ON A TURANIAN PLANTATION 
In the Atlas Mountains. | wenty tons of honey have been produced here in a year 
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’ THE MEANING OF NORTH AFRICA IN THE PRESENT WAR 


Grain being lightered for shipment from the Moroccan West Coast by way of the Mediterranean Sea to 
the French front 

















THE ENTRANCE GATE AT MOGADOR 


One of France’s southernmost Moroccan ports just north of Agadir, where the spark which set the world 
afire was nearly prematurely struck in 1911 
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“PENETRATION PACIFIQUE ’’—I 


The Entrance to the National Franco-Moroccan Exposition at Casablanca, Morocco, in 1915. 
ism side by side with modernity 


Medieval- 
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“ PENETRATION PACIFIQUE’ —II 
Incidentally, an example of the way the French have intro- 
duced sidewalks and clean, splendidly paved streets in place of foul-smelling mud holes 


A discussion of Moorish elders in Mogador. 
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CLEANING HOUSE IN MOROCCO-—I 


The Sok de Barra (Great Market) in 1904, before the French took control of Tangier. Mud and filth and 
disorder everywhere. Looking toward the Fasci gate. Compare with the photograph on the facing page 











TEACHING THE YOUNG IDEA 
One method of assimilation. ‘‘ Both in Algiers and in Tunis there is a large college, Grand Lycée, for Euro- 
pean or native boys; Petits Lycées for youngsters. Many public schools are scattered over the land.”’ 
In Algiers alone there are 220 Mussulman schools 
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CLEANING HOUSE IN MOROCCO—II 
The Sok de Barra (Great Market) outside the walls of Tangier as it is to-day—clean, graded, and well 
ordered. This is typical of what France has done throughout her colonies. 
view as that in the photograph on page 674 
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A CYCLE OF ASSIMILATION 
French, Arabs, Berbers, Negroes—citizens and military men and women, old and young—charmed by 
the magic of a snake charmer in a street of Tunis. The sidewalks, paved road, and trolley rails are 
some of the benefits of the French colonization 
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miration before its achievements. Per- 
haps nowhere is this more noticeable 
than in her North African possessions— 
Tunis, Algeria, Morocco. It has been 
in her ability to handle those two funda- 
mentals of colonization—treatment of a 
dependent people 


ical something which makes us think of 
them as “the French.” It is this many- 
sidedness, coupled with a keen sense of 
the fitness of things, his inherent desire 
to create, which have made him a suc- 
cessful colonizer. The great aim of France 
with her dependent 
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and the develop- 
ment of the colony 
—that her success 
has lain. 

Since the cru- 
sades, when St. 
Louis fell on the 
heights of Car- 
thage, to the North 
African “Frank” 
has stood for 
“European,” syno- 
nymous with “Ro- 
man” among a peo- 
ple who even to-day 
hiss the hated epi- 
thet “Roumi” on 
dogs of Christians 
—a people satisfied 
to plow in the same 
furrows of custom, 
with the same kind 
of plow, as their 








/ peoples, _ particu- 
j larly the Arabs, was 
/ assimilation, incor- 
porating her de- 
pendents, as far as 
it was possible and 
feasible, into her 
body politic—a psy- 
chological process 
—by invitation 
rather than by co- 
ercion; stimulating 
the desire by associ- 
ation and jnfluence. 

Military service 
is one of the great- 
est of assimilators; 
so France at the 
start-off organized 
her native Spabis 
and Chasseurs 
d’ Afrique. The 
North Africans 





forefathers did since 
the time when 
Abraham came up 
out of Ur—a con- 


A SPAHI SAHARIEN 


One of the native camel cavalrymen who help 
control the desert regions of France’s African em- 
pire. Military service is one of the greatest of as- 
similators; so France early organized her native 
Spahis and Chasseurs d’ Afrique 


were natural fight- 
ers; thus the uni- 
form, regular pay, 
and éclat were made 
attractive: French- 


templative folk, 

with a religion and literature full of 
poetry, yet fierce, temperamental, and 
independent withal, by whose creed— 
Islam—all lines are drawn, all distinc- 
tions made. 

Such were the Arabs and Berbers of 
Barbary whom the Frank met when he 
began the invasion of Algeria in 1830, and 
succeeded in subduing, only after a tre- 
mendous expenditure in men and money. 

The French have, above all else, distinc- 
tive national character, born of a high 
social instinct. With a strong sense of 
gregariousness, the Frenchman is an an- 
alyst, frank, frugal, industrious, on the 
whole temperate, and even calculates 
his pleasures. His many-sidedness goes 
to make up that indefinable, psycholog- 


man and Arab lived, fought, and died 
side by side, and it was through military 
assimilation more than in any other way 
that the prejudices of Islam were broken 
down. 

As time went on, France extended her 
Algerian military system. Trained na- 
tive troops were substituted for French 
regiments, into which there was always a 
sprinkling of French. The Frenchman 
knows his Arab better than any other 
European, and has faith in him, just as 
he has faith in his own genius and his 
colonies. 

In the spring of 1867, there came a new 
force into Algeria—Cardinal Charles Mar- 
tial Lavigerie, who conceived an im- 
perial plan of organizing a militant 




















corps of missioners—the White Fathers, 
sometimes called “The Armed Brethren 
of the Sahara.” Its purpose was to as- 
sist in the papal crusade against slavery, 
by protecting its missions and missioners; 
but chiefly to extend French influence. 
So they wove their cordon of French in- 
fluence south about the Sahara and the 
Sudan; but it is as opponents of the Afri- 
can slave trade that these noble pioneers 
will blaze their mark qn the mile-posts of 
its history. No more destructive shaft 
could be hurled against the barrier of 
Mohammedanism than the abolition of 
slavery, upon which its whole social 
structure is built. 

Their methods of reaching the natives 
were unique. This order known as the 
“Péres Blancs”” not only adopted the 
white burnoose and turban of the Arabs, 
but in many instances ate the same 
kind of food, and, so far as possible, 
adapted their manner of living to that of 
the Moslems about them. They incor- 
porated Mohammedan forms with their 
religious teaching, refrained from coer- 
cion, and through example showed the 
natives that they may glean a comfort- 
able living at the very doors of their tents 
and houses. To receive bread for a 
stone from one who had power created a 
new sensation in the Arab mind, nor were 
they slow to appreciate other French 
reforms—fair pay was introduced in 
place of the curse and the lash, education 
encouraged, industrial arts developed, 
and higher forms of social morality incul- 
cated. It was practical Christianity. 


HOW AFRICA GOVERNS HER INDEPENDENTS 


Gradually that movable Algerian 
frontier, the French picket-line, extended 
until, by the acquisition of new territor- 
ies to the south, Algeria extends over 
about 343,500 square miles, and sup- 
ports a population of more than five 
million. The native population—Berb- 
ers, Arabs, and Negroes—is entirely 
Mussulman, the Algerian Jews now being 
regarded as French citizens—aye, there’s 
the rub. No more just reward in expres- 
sion of French appreciation of Arab 
loyalty and aid during the war can be 
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shown than giving the Arab citizenship 
at its close. However, the vox populi 
is to-day expressed through senators 
and deputies sent by Algeria to what cor- 
responds in France to our Congress, also 
financial delegations representing the 
French colonies; the French taxpayers 
other than colonists, as well as the native 
Arabs, being allowed to vote on the bud- 
get. Natives pay only direct taxes. 

The government is centralized at Al- 
giers, under a_governor-general who 
represents the Republic throughout Al- 
geria, the administration being controlled 
by the Ministry of Colonies, organized 
as a separate government in 1894. In 
fact, Algeria to-day is regarded as a part 
of France, while Tunis and Morocco are 
protectorates and are attached to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Although 
Tunis still has its Bey and Morocco its 
Sultan, yet both are virtually French 
colonies, and of vital importance to 
France in the present war. 

The education system is being con- 
stantly enlarged. In Algiers there is the 
university, which just prior to the war 
enrolled more than eight hundred stu- 
dents in law, medicine and pharmacy, 
science, and letters. Both in Algiers and 
in Tunis there is a large college or Lycée 
for European or native boys; Petits Ly- 
cées for youngsters. Many public schools, 
laic or Catholic, are distributed through- 
out Algiers, Tunis, and the other import- 
ant cities, and scattered over the land. 
In Algiers alone there are 220 Mussulman 
schools. Several thousand Arab boys 
come under French instructors each year, 
but most of the Arab schools are Koranic, 
with Arab teachers. The French idea is 
to produce tactfully a class of French 
Arabs that can raise these schools to a 
higher level. 


MAKING THE DESERT BLOSSOM 


The French, serious and constructive, 
have made astonishing strides in the de- 
velopment of North Africa. From Tunis 
south you- can see the successive waves of 
French agricultural development by 
the heights of the successive olive groves 
they have planted, finally dwindling to 
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FRENCH FRONTIER 
—-—— OUTLYING TERRITORIES 
———— RAILROADS IN OPERATION 
momen PROPOSED RAILROADS 
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@ IMPORTANT CITY TRADE CENTRES 
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““THE LARDER OF THE POILU”’ 


Relation of the size and location of France to her African Empire. All 
trade routes lead north, eventually converging across the Mediterranean— 
the Great French Lake—meeting at Marseille, the Chicago of the French Em- 
pire, from which place the vast African products are distributed throughout 
France. These routes show how the camp kitchens of the western front are 
supplied from her kitchen garden—North Africa. From Algiers to Marseille 
is about as far as from Detroit to New York, yet the southernmost extent of 
the French African Empire is as far from Paris as the southernmost tip of 
Florida is from Alaska and comprises a territory (with Madagascar) larger 
than the United States and Alaska combined. French colonies in other parts 
of the world comprise French India, Cochin China, Indo-China, French 
Guiana, Madagascar, and numerous small islands 


there are plantations, 
such as Ksar Tyr, 
which I once visited, 
twelve miles in ex- 
tent, from which 
each year rumbles 
load after load of 


vast quantities of ° 


grain, wine, and 
hor. y. It has been 
,said that once one 
could walk from 
Tripoli to the Pillars 
of Hercules underthe 
shade of forests, and 
that Tunisia once 
supported twenty 
million people, as 
against a million and 
a half to-day; but 
France is doingmuch 
to regenerate this 
granary of the an- 
cient Roman Em- 
pire. 

The Arab is a 
natural agriculturist. 
Formerly he was 
overtaxed and ex- 
ploited, now he has 
an incentive. 

The Arab is en- 
couraged in every 
way to develop the 
land; and even in the 
sale of agricultural 
products, and other- 
wise, his customs and 
prejudices are re- 
spected. For in- 
stance, a form of wel- 
come in an Arab’s 
house or tent is the 
presentation, as a 





the last plantings but a foot or two high 
fringing the Sahara’s edge, south of 
Gabes. Through the valleys of the Tu- 
nisian and Algerian Atlas, one passes 
well-tilled fields and thriving fruit-trees, 
and draws up now and again at little 
well-kept, white-walled stations, such as 
one might see from Dieppe to Paris, even 
to their settings of flowers. In the Atlas 


form only, of a small sugar cone. The 
regular commercial three-pound cones 
being too heavy for such use, the French 
manufacture special ones of a pound 
and a few grams’ weight for that par- 
ticular use. One interesting and im- 
portant fact, however, which should be 
borne in mind in connection with the 
development of agriculture in this land of 
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much sun and little water, is that the 
Arab is the original dry farmer. 

French architecture has been splendidly 
adapted in many ways to that of the 
Arab, while French appreciation of Moor- 
ish architecture has led the French not 
only’ to build in harmony, but often to 
preserve entire the old Arab sections of 
the towns. Both the municipal govern- 
ments of the principal cities and the cities 
themselves have been remodeled on 
French lines; and though the spirit of 
the Saracen has been kept, you will see 
more high-grade civilization in an hour 
in Algiers and Tunis than you will see 
in many of our American cities in a week. 

From the cities, the magnificent boule- 
vards become numerous roadways cut- 
ting through the hills of Kabylia. Over 
these march France’s colonial products, 
her armies, and her progress. 

Along these roadways and beyond, 
ten thousand miles of telegraph string 
their way for the four million annual 
messages. Beyond the antennz of the 
railroads and the automobiles, camels are 
the rural free delivery, which help de- 
liver that portion of the seventy million 
pieces of mail handled yearly by the 
seven hundred post offices of Algeria 
alone. Already, airplanes are being 
introduced in this service, which extends 
clear across the Sahara. 

It is by modern engineering that the 
Frank, more than in any other way, is 
revolutionizing this ancient granary of 
the Romans. It is not to be expected 
that a nation which dug the Suez Canal 
and showed us the way at Panama 
should fail in this phase of her colonial 
development. Even to-day, in the desert 
south of Tunisia, is a living tribute to 
the great De Lesseps—an artesian well 
constructed by him more than thirty 
years ago, the water from which rises 
twenty-five feet into the air and is made 
to irrigate four to five hundred acres of 
land, on which are growing date-palms, 
pomegranates, tomatoes, onions, and 
cucumbers, where before its construc- 
tion there was but barren sand. It is 
the artesian well, the conservation of 
water, and irrigation projects upon which 
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the development of these colonies prim- 
arily depends, and in which France has 
shown consummate skill. 

The camel caravans, slow-moving at 
from two and a half to three kilometres an 
hour, now compete with or supplement 
the iron horse, for oasis after oasis is now 
being linked with lines of steel. From 
the present terminus of the Algerian sys- 





FRANCE’S EMPIRE IN AFRICA 


Its area is approximately 4,200,000 square miles 
and its population approximately 40 million 


tem through the Sahara, the French have 
planned a railroad southwest into the 
Congo State. There it will meet the 
Cape-to-Cairo Line, which will run a 
branch to Lake Victoria Nyanza, meeting 
there the twelve-year-old Uganda Line, 
from Mombassa on the West Coast. 
More than three thousand miles of rail 
silver-threads its way through Tunisia 
and Algeria, and already the first lap 
has been-laid, from Oran to Timbuctoo. 
Another important railway system now 
runs between the Sahara and the Congo 
State, beginning at Dakar in Senegal, 
connecting this coast with the Niger, 
thus forming an outlet for that great 
interior trade. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth 
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century, the expiration of certain treaties 
with other European Powers gave France 
an opportunity to pursue a discriminating 
policy. With tariff regulations prohibi- 
tive to foreign competition, but admit- 
ting French products almost duty-free, 
the Ultima Thule of the administration 
seemed to aim at the greatest profit to 
France and French trade consistent with 
preserving the solvency of her Empire 
and the development of her colonies. 

France believes she has a right to the 
ground-floor of her own establishment. 
Before the war, every month steamers 
bore to Tunis and Algeria hundreds of 
colonists, tempted by the inducements 
of the French Government to increase 
immigration. So it is but natural that 
France should also administer the coun- 
try more in the interests of the French 
colonists than in those of the natives— 
of whom, however, she has keen under- 
standing and high appreciation. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF COLONIZING 


The French appreciate that a people 
who built the Giralda Tower, who gave 
to the Barbarians of the North the li- 
braries of Cordova and Seville, who gave 
to us our sciences of algebra and geom- 
etry, much of our mathematics, some of 
our metaphysics, many forms of archi- 
tecture and literature, not to mention the 
very symbols we use in our numerical 
system daily in our scientific and com- 
mercial life—that this people, though 
now in the hollow of the wave, command 
respect and contain great possibilities. 
They are a people, too, who in many 
ways—in looks, build, temperament, and 
certain phases of character—have much 
in common with the French; and when 
in uniform of Spahi or Tirailleur, | would 
defy the uninitiated in many instances 
to distinguish between Frenchman and 
Arab. 

The French found the Arabs excellent 
mathematicians, and particularly effi- 
cient as electrical engineers. They were 
not slow in putting them in charge of 
much of the million dollars’ worth of ma- 
chinery imported into Algeria every year, 
and often in responsible positions. They 


encouraged initiative among both their 
colonists and the Arabs. Britain in 
many ways is an ideal colonizer, but lim- 
its initiative by holding it along British 
ideas. The French have a less patroniz- 
ing justice and control over their coloni- 
als and dependants. I have not infre- 
quently found an Arab conductor over a 
French porter on their trains, or an Arab 
engineer over French workmen. The 
Arab is not elbowed aside, and his wo- 
men are respected. The Frenchman, 
with characteristic discrimination, treats 
the Arab as a brother, but not as a 
brother-in-law, and “never forgets that 
the Arab is his inferior, but acts as if he 
had forgotten it.” 


THE ARABIAN 


Though North Africa has oft been rev- 
olutionized, the Arab, from necessity, 
not from choice, has passively resisted 
the white man and his civilization, and 
has stuck to his clothes, Koran, and coos- 
coos as tightly as a burr to a sheep’s back. 
Thus, picturesque, likable, commanding 
respect, he has plodded unchanged down 
the centuries. But the psychological 
French have adopted native customs, 
and even costumes to some extent, and 
encouraged reciprocation and assimila- 
tion; and, through a policy of tact and 
conciliation, “have made it easy for the 
Arab to become a Frenchman.” 

Thus France is at the threshold of a 
new problem: with new graftings come 
new diseases; and the Frenchified Arab 
with a snatching of education easily 
picks up European vices as a reinforce- 
ment to his own. Thus is introduced 
that inevitable, insidious Occidental dis- 
ease, “‘civilizitis.” But the possibili- 
ties of the Arab race are great, and 
through the French it is now, | believe, 
inthe first stages of regeneration. France 
must steady the Moslem “as the power 
of his creed weakens,” and poise well her 
structure, which she “superimposes upon 
a Mohammedan foundation.” 

The French policy of extending Al- 
gerian territory, acquiring Tunis and 
later Morocco, was by the so-called péné- 
tration pacifique—French signs on the 
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The French As Colonizers 


streets of Tangier and in the magasin 
Grand Paris in its Sok-el-Chico; French 
loans were floated; trade and literature 
advanced; and contrasts made with the 
bettered conditions of the Algerian and 
Tunisian nativry. I have known of 
hundreds of Tripolitans traveling hun- 
dreds of miles of desert to work in the 
Tunisian harvests under the sure and 
better pay of the Frank. Tunis was 
practically acquired with scarcely a fight, 
but not so Morocco, with its independ- 
ent, wild hill-people of Kabylia and Riff— 
to any of whom. no greater insult can be 
offered than to say, “Your father died 
in his bed.”” It was a short but hard and 
bloody’campaign when the French pushed 
in from Casablanca in 1908, after the 
1904 treaty with Britain had given her a 
free hand in Al Moghreb—Land of the 
West. 

Since the French marines passed 
through the Porte de la Marine in 1908, 
the development of the country has been 
stupendous, particularly considering the 
delicacy of the native situation. 

To-day in Morocco France finds herself 
the possessor of a white man’s country 
half again the size of France—the most 
productive state of North Africa, per- 
haps the most productive area of the 
entire African continent: the duplicate 
key to the Mediterranean. Almost 
touching Europe, it is a veritable market- 
garden for that continent, contiguous 
to the French territory of Algeria and 
but seven hundred miles from Marseille; 
with good climate, fertile, and with 
mountains and plains. 

By the creation of Bizerta, French en- 
gineers have given France one of the 
greatest naval harbors of the world. 
They have created the port of Algiers, 
the most important coaling station of the 
Mediterranean, with Oran and other 
ports as havens and lairs for French 
destroyers—all of inestimable value in 
the present war, not only in protecting 
Allied and neutral shipping, but in con- 
voying troops and the vast food supplies 
of French North Africa to France. The 
Nile Valley never meant more to the 
banquet halls of ancient Rome. than 
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sunny Algeria is meaning to-day to the 
camp kitchens along the west front. Of 
sheep alone, she has shipped to Mar- 
seille in a twelvemonth almost a mil- 
lion; and of grains, three hundred and 
fifty thousand tons. When in Morocco 
not very long ago, I saw, in Saffi and else- 
where, more than twelve thousand tons of 
corn, barley, wheat, and beans, which, 
with the entire year’s crop, was comman- 
deered for the French troops. 


NORTH AFRICAN SOLDIER POWER 

But the greatest military asset of 
France’s North African colonies is men. 
By acquiring Morocco, France absorbed 
another ten million people—the hardiest 
in Africa—from whom to recruit a possi- 
ble army of more than half a million men 
to enhance the great numbers she has al- 
ready culled from the forty millions of her 
African Empire. 

In writing in WorLp’s Work on “ The 
French Conquest of Morocco,” in 1911, 
I stated: “I believe that in thus aug- 
menting her military strength, France 
has in mind not only the protection of 
her North African colonies, but the build- 
ing of an auxiliary army for defensive or 
offensive use at home, in the event of war 
with a European Power, appreciating 
the fact that that Power is most likely 
to be Germany.” | also ventured that: 
“In my opinion, while Germany is seek- 
ing expansion in Africa, it is not only the 
acquisition of Morocco as a country which 
has caused apprehension to the far-sighted 
Emperor William, but the acquisition of 
the Moroccans as additional corps to the 
French military machine. Consequently 
a Germany has vainly sought to 
block the French acquisition of Mor- 
occo.”” 

The results are speaking for themselves. 
At every hand France has thwarted Ger- 
man intrigue, from international Tangier, 
from the neighboring neutral Spanish 
areas of Larash, Ceuta, and Melilla, and 
even within the borders of Morocco it- 
self. The most marvelous feat is the 
degree to which she has partially assimi- 
lated and influenced the Moroccans them- 
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selves. Where a people are busy and 
interested in peaceful pursuits, revolu- 
tion does not thrive. Less than two years 
ago I wandered through replicated pal- 
aces of Araby on the grounds of the 
Franco-Moroccan Exposition in Casa- 
blanca, the first of its kind ever held in 
Morocco. Each building, mostly rep- 
licas of some famous mosque, Kasbah, 
or city-gate of the great Moroccan 
cities there represented—Casablanca, 
Marrakesh, Mazagan, Mogador, Fez, 
etc.—these structures contained the beau- 
tiful native industrial products of the re- 
spective regions of which these cities were 
the centres: pottery, weavings, leather- 
work, rugs, cloths, embroideries, wood- 
carvings, weapons and articles of ham- 
mered silver and brass. Thus France, 
with an artistic appreciation, deftly en- 
courages native arts; links Arabic with 
French on the street signs, that he who 
runs may learn, and even on the bow of 
the little French revenue-cutter Mar- 
akchi. And on the Exposition grounds, 
the idea of assimilation and reciprocity 
was found expressed by a bronze statue 
of two figures, the native Spahi and the 
French colonial trooper—comrades. Here 
indeed, on the westernmost fringe of the 
Orient, in the Land of the Evening, the 
East and the West have met. 

Of the many hard colonial training 
grounds in which France schools her 
troops, North Africa has contributed 
most to give the French regular “edge.” 
In hard uphill fighting in and about Mo- 
rocco alone, France has probably made 
more than one hundred thousand veter- 
ans sihce 1902. 


SUCCESSFUL COLONIZATION 


How colonial and native rallied to stem 
the tide of the Teutonic juggernaut is 
epitomized in the account of M. Charles 
Maxim Ferragu in the ride of the First 
Regiment Colonials. They were an ex- 
peditionary force on a special mission in 
the far interior of Morocco, when, in 
late August, 1914, orders came to turn 
in their tracks and with all speed make 
for Casablanca. For ten days, with but 
one relay of horses, they ran their ani- 


mals—through valley and over moun- 
tain-pass, fording rivers and crossing 
plains. All knew that the urgency be- 
spoke important orders, but not until— 
gaunt, dusty, and with fagged-out horses 
—they arrived at Casablanca, September 
oth, did they learn of the Retreat of the 
Marne. In the words of the young 
trooper, “It was hard to keep them from 
riding into the water when they learned 
France had been invaded.” Without 
respite, the following day, September 
10th, they embarked for Marseille, 
where special trains awaited them, and 
they were shipped at once to the front. 
Gallant Ferragu and all that noble con- 
tingent of the First Colonials have made 
their last ride, but it was the colonials who 
fell into the breach; who stemmed the 
tide of the Marne. 

In the fierce counter-attack which 
pushed the Teutons back and saved fair 
France from the hell-rake of the Hun, the 
“Turcos,” as the North African troops 
were popularly called, and the Black 
troops of Senegal swept up across Africa, 
across the Mediterranean, on to the west- 
ern front, and there fought like demons. 
None have proved their worth more than 
the Algerians and the more recently or- 
ganized Moroccans—a great many of 
whom, be it remembered, are volun- 
teers. | 

It was in the beautiful flower-scented 
gardens of a hospital in Rein that one of 
these Marroquaine volunteers was con- 
valescing from that onslaught. He was 
a wealthy Arab farmer, and behind him 
he had voluntarily left his wives, seven 
farms, and a beautiful Moroccan hill- 


~ country. 


“But why did you leave all this?” 
queried Ferraque, who was also recover- 
ing from his first wounds. 

“Because I love France.” A subtle 
radiance lit the finely-cut face of the 
Arab. 

“And how did you come to love her?”’ 

“Through her literature.” ‘ 

So, also, we of her sister-republic stand 
by her side because we too love her and 
that Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité for which 
she stands—jusqu’a bout. 
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‘HURRY UP” HURLEY 


Chairman of the Shipping Board, Who Rose from Locomotive Engineer to 
Millionaire Manufacturer in Fifteen Years, and Now is Speeding 
up Our Shipbuilding Programme 


URRY UP” Hurley is the 

new name Edward Nash 

Hurley has made for himself 

in Washington. He did it 

in slightly more than three 

years. If he keeps up the pace he 

started and has maintained since he was 

brought here from Illinois by President 

Wilson to sit on the Federal Trade Com- 

mission when that body organized in 

March, 1915, the Stars and Stripes will be 

flying in more ports than it used to before 

the merchant marine of the United States 

started years ago to dwindle to almost 
nothing. 

Twenty-nine years ago, the man who 
is now chairman of the Federal Shipping 
Board—considered one of the most 
important, if not the most important 
branches of the Government to-day—was 
wearing blue overalls and a greasy shirt 
with collar attached, minus a necktie. 
That was on the cab of a locomotive 
switch engine in Chicago. Mr. Hurley 
got $35 a month for his work there. He 
says that $35 was big money to him in 
those days. Just fifteen years later 
Hurley was a millionaire and had retired 
at the age of thirty-nine years. 

Mr. Hurley came from Galesburg, III. 
He was born there July 31, 1864. Inher- 
iting the rugged body of his father, who 
was a general utility man in the Burling- 
ton railroad shops, Hurley was attracted 
to work on a farm during vacation pe- 
riods of the Galesburg public school he 
attended. Besides his wonderful health 
and vigor which have stood him so well 
since, Hurley got $8 per month for this 
farm work. 

When fourteen years old, Hurley be- 
lieved he had sufficient education and 
sufficient play; so he entered the Burling- 
ton yards at Galesburg. Robert W. Col- 


ville, master mechanic at the C. B. & Q. 
yards, gave Hurley his first real job. He 
spent two years at the job and decided 
he could do better elsewhere. Having 
worked some extra time, he got $36 for his 
last month’s work. He gave his mother 
$30, kissed her good-bye, and with six 
one dollar bills rustling in his jeans, 
started toward Chicago to become a mil- 
lionaire. He did not have to pay his rail- 
road fare to Chicago, so a thirty-cent 
breakfast he had in Aurora the next 
morning left him with $5.70 when he got 
a place on a switch engine. Twenty- 
six months later, at nineteen, he was 
one of the youngest engineers on the 
whole Burlington road, in charge of an 
engine on a suburban run between Chicago 
and Aurora. Mr. Hurley says the train- 
ing he received in cleanliness and orderli- 
ness while helping his mother about the 
kitchen in his kid days was one of the big 
elements in getting him this promotion. 

The nearest Hurley, the engineer, ever 
came to an accident was one dismal, 
foggy morning as he was taking his pas- 
senger train into a long switch on Western 
Avenue. As Hurley drove his engine in 
sight of the siding he saw that a freight 
had just.cleared it and was running up on 
the switch. As Hurley’s train crossed 
in, he suddenly was shocked into momen- 
tary numbness to see that the freight 
train was pulling on to the main line over 
a switch that connected with the siding 
about half way down. Let Hurley tell 
the rest. 

“Tt’s a fine thing to talk about dying 
at the post,” Mr. Hurley said as he smiled 
reminiscently. “I believe it’s a lot bet- 
ter, however, for a man to do his whole 
duty and get away with a whole skin. 
In this instance, | did the former but 
failed of the latter. 
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“T quickly realized there was only one 
thing on earth to do—shut off steam, 
throw in the sand, and set the brakes. 
I did this, told the fireman to jump, and 
wasn’t much behind him when he landed. 

“T struck feet first, pitched forward on 
my hands, and plowed up several feet of 
the hardest cinders I have ever come in 
contact with. Those cinders ripped con- 
siderable cuticle from my palms and 
filled my eyes. | raised my hands to 
wipe the dirt from my face and left great 
smears of blood from forehead to chin. 
When passengers and the rest of the train 
crew ran up they saw me covered with 
blood and lauded me for sticking to my 
post and saving the passengers! It was 
some years before | ever told any one | 
had jumped.” 


RAILROADING ON THE BURLINGTON 


Mr. Hurley put in nearly four years 
and a half on the Burlington. When he 
“went out” with the Brotherhood in the 
historic strike of ’88, he left the Burling- 
ton for all time. After the strike he be- 
came secretary to P. M. Arthur, of the 
Brotherhood, with offices in the Grand 
Pacific Hotel. From that position he 
went back to railroading as passenger 
engineer on the Santa Fe. He put in 
three days when a committee from the 
Brotherhood told him it was not alto- 
gether right that he should go back to 
so strenuous a job so soon after leaving 
a desk job. Hurley said he was so glad 
to quit he never even asked the Santa 
Fe for the three days’ pay. The Santa 
Fe still owes him the money. 

It was at this point in his career 
that Mr. Hurley ventured into politics. 
His venture was short-lived. He says 
he has since this brief venture confined 
his politics to casting votes at elections. 
He made a dismal failure as an embryo 
politician and admits it with a smile. 
The story of his one failure is brief. 

Mr. Hurley was interested in a certain 
candidate in an approaching election. 
Voluntarily he set out collecting campaign 
contributions. He collected $50, all from 


then Collector of Customs Stone. He 
turned it into headquarters, but it wasn’t 


used, so it was returned to Mr. Hurley 
after the election—much to his surprise. 
There was a surprise due to Stone also 
when Mr. Hurley took the $50 back to 
him. Stone was so surprised at this un- 
usual procedure that he gave Hurley 
a position as deputy collector of customs, 
which he held from December 1, 1888, to 
January 1, 1890. He resigned to become 
chief engineer of the Cook County Insane 
Asylum, a post he had expected to get 
because of his political work. However, 
he did not keep the place long. He grew 
weary quickly of the politics he was sup- 
posed to play, and resigned to “go to 
work.” 

His next work was as representative 
in the West for a firm that made metallic 
packing for valves and pistons. The 
salary was $100 per month. It was in 
this position that he ‘‘found himself.” 


INVENTIONS IN PNEUMATICS 


He had long been interested in the 
application of the pneumatic principle 
to tools. Spending his spare time tink- 
ering, he one day perfected a pneumatic 
bell-ringer. After that came a pneu- 
matic sander for tracks, and a pneumatic 
hammer. For them Mr. Hurley got only 
$25 a month increase in his salary. Other 
inventions which he turned over to the 
firm in the course of time got him an 
increase to $300 per month. 

Then Mr. Hurley invented a pneu- 
matic blow-off cock for throwing dirt 
and sediment out of locomotive boilers. 
He asked his firm to hear a proposition. 
The proposition was that he would turn 
the invention over to the firm, which 
would make a profit of $5 on every one 
sold, and Mr. Hurley would receive a 
royalty of $1 on every one sold. 

“The firm couldn’t see the proposi- 
tion in any light,” said Mr. Hurley 
grimly. “They insisted that I had per- 
fected the thing while employed by them 
and that it was theirs, not mine. They 
even refused to raise my salary; that was 
also completely out of the question. 

“Now, mind you, I had done more 
than the average employee. | had 
crawled under engines and had worked 























all hours of the day and night. When | 
went out to sell packing and it was slow 
making a customer see the advantage of 
my goods, | hammered packings into 
place to put my arguments across—and 
they usually went across when I did that. 
There were not fifteen locomotives west 
of Cleveland that used our packing when 
I started in with that firm. At the time 
I made them my proposition in 1897, 
after five years of service, there were not 
fifteen engines that did not have the 
packing. 

“It was the turning down of that 
proposition that started me out in busi- 
ness for myself.” 

Mr. Hurley’s business start was “rag- 
ged”’ as he puts it. There were himself 
and two expert machinists. They began 
in a barn. Three months later the first 
pneumatic boring machine was put on 
the market, and Hurley was made. 

April 1, 1898, Mr. Hurley opened the 
offices of the Standard Pneumatic Tube 
Company of Chicago with a capital of 
$50,000. He had mortgaged nearly 
everything he had to start. The first year 
the company made $7,500, which was 
what a 15 per cent. dividend amounted to. 


MAKING A MILLION 


A year later the Standard company’s 
profits were $33,000. In 1900 they 
totalled $90,000. Three vears after the 
company was organized the _ profits 
reached nearly $150,000, and in February, 
1902, it sold out to its only competitor at 
a price that made thirty-eight-year-old 
Edward Nash Hurley a millionaire. 

The sale of the property was attended 
by an unusual incident. Mr. Hurley 
took his tools to London to show them 
off. They “acted well,’ but the English- 
men were not quite satisfied. Therefore, 
Mr. Hurley took out a set of the English 
tools and put them through the same 
paces he had just put his own through. 


“Hurry Up” Hurley 
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The sale was clinched. The papers were 
drawn up and signed. By the sale con- 
tract, Mr. Hurley got, besides a cash 
payment of $30,000 which he cabled to 
his wife instead of trusting it any other 
way, a large block of stock in the English 
concern. Long afterward, he discovered 
an error in the drawing up of the papers 
which, technically, made the contract 
absolutely worthless. But to the credit 
of the Englishmen, they set the matter 
straight. 

Mr. Hurley to-day is as young as he 
was twenty years ago. He is blunt and 
forceful. He is teeming with energy 
and, while driving himself, also drives 
every one who comes in contact with 
him, but withal he is tolerant of other 
viewpoints than his own. He is heavy 
set, and still shows signs, both in dress and 
appearance otherwise, of the wholesome, 
out-of-doors life and work he’ did when 
engineering. His hands are thick and 
his fingers stubby. When he signs his 
name to shipping contracts his pen fre- 
quently tears the paper. He can’t use 
a fountain pen. They are too frail for 
those burly hands. The pen points he 
does use wear out quickly. One pen 
lasts him little more than a week. His 
forcefulness is too much for them. 

Mr. Hurley’s knowledge of shipping is 
small—or rather it was small when he 
started. He learns quickly—and thor- 
oughly. He tells the following on himself: 

“No, I have not had much experience 
with things that float. My only experi- 
ence in that line until I took the chair- 
manship of the Federal Shipping Board 
was with a tub on Cedar Fork Creek. 
Cedar Fork Creek runs through Gales- 
burg and under the streets for several 
blocks, making it a wonderful subter- 
ranean river for youngsters to explore 
in spare moments. I have sailed many 
an ordinary wash tub through that tun- 
nel with the other boys of the town.” 
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CAPPS, MASTER SHIPBUILDER 


The Man Who Is In Charge of the Actual Construction of Our New Merchant 
Ships to Overcome the Submarine Menace . 


EVEN years ago, if any naval 
expert were asked to name the 
man who had wielded the great- 
est influence of all in the evolu- 
tion of the modern ship of war, 

whose ideas, carried out in armor, turret 
line, beam, and freeboard, had made the 
dreadnaught the distinctive, familiar 
object that she is, he would have named 
not one man but two, an Englishman and 
an American. 

To these two men are due many of the 
characteristics of the big ships of all 
the presefit-day navies. Of the many 
naval architects of the earth, two alone 
furnished the solutions of the major 
part of those problems which arise in the 
construction of that compromise between 
offensive might and defensive strength 
known as a battleship, and furnished 
solutions so conclusively correct that the 
rest of the world has followed them, 
making all warships conform to a gen- 
eral type. 

No longer are there two men to whom 
such recognition can be given. The 
Englishman, Sir William White, is dead. 
The American still lives. He is the new 
fleet manager of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, which is the United States 
Government doing business as builder 
and operator of the greatest merchant 
marine ever projected under a single 
management. 

The wonder is not that Rear Admiral 
Washington Lee Capps was appointed 
to succeed General Goethals when the 
controversy between that distinguished 
officer and Mr. Denman, then the chair- 
man of the Shipping Board, frayed the 
public patience: the wonder is that Capps 
was not put in charge in the first place. 
At first the construction of a great mer- 
chant fleet to offset the inroads of the 
German submarines seemed to be only a 


huge problem of industrial organization, 
comparable to that of the Panama Canal 
or the reclamation works in the arid 
West, demanding an executive of the 
proven ability of General Goethals to 
put the programme through; and per- 
haps it is only that. But the opinion 
is growing that shipbuilding is such a 
specialized business that only a master 
shipbuilder should be placed in charge of 
an operation as large as that now being 
conducted by the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. Hence among shipping men 
the appointment of Rear Admiral Capps 
was greeted with instant acclaim. He is 
not only a great shipbuilder but he has 
had the experience of directing the vast 
ship construction operations of the Navy 
over a stretch of seven years. 

The significance of Admiral Cappgs ap- 
pointment cannot be properly estimated 
until it is visioned before the background 
of an incident of nearly seven years ago. 
On that former occasion Admiral Capps 
presented his resignation as chiel of the 
bureau of construction of the Navy. 

In the prime of his life he was through, 
as he thought then, with active participa- 
tion in the affairs of the Navy. As a 
young man he had reached the pinnacle 
of his profession, and he had occupied 
that pinnacle longer than most incum- 
bents ever hold it; and now, at the age 
of forty-six, he was out of it for good, 
ousted not because of lack of ability or 
zeal or devotion but because he daunt- 
lessly maintained an opinion that he 
deemed right against a contrary opinion 
on the part of the Secretary of the Navy. 

The reorganization fight that agitated 
the Navy Department in the spring of 
1910 was in reality the old contention 
between line and staff—between those 
who operate the ships and those who 
build and maintain them; between those 
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who aspire to high command at sea and 
those ambitious to direct naval policy; 
between salt water admirals and rocking- 
chair admirals. The contest focussed in 
the navy yards. 


HIS FIGHT FOR THE NEWBERRY PLAN 


For years, due to a division of respon- 
sibility, the navy yards, which should 
have been smoothly working, efficient 
factories, were almost ludicrously inef- 
ficient. One not imbued with Navy 
traditions could scarcely understand how 
such a condition could arise. Each 
bureau in the Navy Department had its 
corresponding department in each navy 
yard, each yard department having its 
own officers, workmen, shops, and other 
equipment. And each shop department 
was virtually independent of the others. 

A single navy yard might have five 
paint shops, five machine shops, five 
blacksmith shops, some of them idling, 
others working overtime, each dupli- 
cating the work of others, the whole sys- 
tem sending navy yard costs to the skies. 
If a vessel came in to the yard to replenish 
the fiesh water in her tanks she must 
requisition the hose from one department 
and the water from another. Delays in 
the yards were the rule. 

In*the second Roosevelt Administra- 
tion the Secretary of the Navy began 
consolidating some of these departments 
in the less important yards. The inno- 
vation worked so well that just before 
the Roosevelt Administration went out 
of office the so-called Newberry plan of 
reorganization was ordered for all the 
yards. This was a consolidation order, 
putting all the work in any yard under a 
single authority. 

The Newberry plan gave instant af- 
front to the line, because it subjected 
line officers stationed at the navy yards 
to the authority of staff officers, and there 
was some question whether this could be 
done legally. At any rate, when Mr. 
George von L. Meyer became Secretary 
of the Navy in the spring of 1909, the line 
officers soon gained his support. That 
summer he began breaking up the author- 
ity of the staff in the navy yards. Inthe 
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spring of 1909 three special boards ap- 
pointed by the Secretary investigated 
conditions in the yards, and all three re- 
ported adversely to the Newberry plan. 
All three of these boards were made up 
of line officers except the first one—the 
Sperry Board—which had Admiral Capps 
as the minority. 

The fight came before Congress in 1910. 
Capps vigorously defended the consolida- 
tion, but he was borne down by the weight 
of the line and of executive hostility. 
When the Newberry plan was finally 
abandoned the chief of the bureau of 
construction did the only thing he could 
do—he resigned and stepped down and 
out. The public would never know the 
merits of the controversy, because navy 
politics are a closed book to the under- 
standing of the average man. Only a 
few would know that he was one of the 
foremost naval constructors of the world. 
Time has vindicated his position in the 
Newberry controversy, because the yards 
have all gone back again to the efficient 
consolidation of management, but this 
had been done so quietly that it has not 
come as a public vindication. It took 
the present appointment of Capps to 
build the merchant fleet to do that. 


A VIRGINIAN 


Washington Lee Capps was born on a 
Virginia farm in 1864. He entered the 
Naval Academy in 1880 as a cadet 
engineer. The Academy does not have 
that class of students to-day, but all are 
trained in the command of ships, while 
the engineers of the Navy are developed 
from the honor classmen who take post- 
graduate work at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. In fact, it was 
during Capps’s cadetship that Congress 
did away with the cadet engineers. 
After graduation he served two years at 
sea, thus qualifying for the line; he did 
not continue, however, in the operation 
of vessels, but went to Scotland, where 
he took the degree of Bachelor of Science 
at the University of Glasgow, an institu- 
tion which in 1912 gave him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science for his emin- 
ent attainments in ship designing. In 
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Scotland he studied construction in the 
great yards there. He returned to the 
United States in 1889 and received his 
appointment as naval constructor. 
Service in the various shipyards and in 
the bureau of construction in Washing- 
ton continued until the outbreak of the 
Spanish War, when he was ordered to 
Manila on Admiral Dewey’s staff. It 
was there he performed the first service 


. that brought him to the attention of the 


Nation. The task of raising the sunken 
Spanish vessels, the Don Juan D’Ulloa, 
Isla de Cuba, and Isla de Luzon, was a dif- 
ficult one, but it was turned over to Con- 
structor Capps. He made such a good 
job of it that he attracted the attention 
of Secretary of the Navy Moody, who, 
upon the retirement of Chief Construc- 
tor Francis T. Bowles on October 31, 
1903, specially requested President Roose- 
velt to name Capps for the vacancy with 
the rank of rear admiral, and this was 
done. Meanwhile, he had been serving 
as chief of the department of construc- 
tion and repair at the New York Navy 
Yard. 


A HARD WORKER 
There never was a man who brought 


more zeal or more devotion to work for 
its own sake into the bureau of construc- 


' tion than Capps did. Whatever he is 


doing engrosses his attention and is likely 
to arouse his enthusiasm, for he is a man 
of enthusiasms. He drives himself re- 
lentlessly and he drives those under him 
in the same way. When he was the 
chief of the bureau of construction he 
nearly broke his health permanently with 
work. Once he went on a summer in- 
spection trip that was regarded as a sort 
of vacation by the other officials of the 
party. They returned to Washington 
fat and browned, but Capps was worn 
and leaner than ever. He had found 
plenty of work to do on the trip. In the 
later years of his service he was fre- 
quently too ill to travel to his office; but 
on such days he had his work carried out 
to his house. He isa stern disciplinarian, 
exacting from his subordinates no less 
than he imposes upon himself. 


During his administration the Navy 
doubled in size and changed mightily in 
the appearance of its individual ships, 
largely due to innovations in design and 
construction inspired by the chief con- 
structor. The foreign navy builders 
followed these changes. Capps “out- 
dreadnaughted”’ the British when he de- 
signed the Michigan with all her big guns 
in a centre line of turrets. The first 
Dreadnaught had her main turrets, one 
on each deck, and wing turrets as well. 
Capps doubled the number of turrets on 
the centre line, so that all the big guns 
could have a full sweep of the sea. The 
centre line of turrets has since been gen- 
erally adopted by modern navies. 

He was the first naval constructor 
in the world to prophesy the power of the 
submarine and to make provision against 
it by adopting torpedo protection for 
battleships. Another great contribution 
made by Capps to naval construction 
was the intricate device of the turrets 
which compensates for heavy lists in 
ships that have been struck and are 
sinking in battle. Without such a 
compensating device the guns would be 
thrown out of action by a heavy list of 
the deck. 

When he retired in 1910, Congress, in 
recognition of his great contributidéns to 
American naval power, conferred upon 
Capps by special act the rank of rear 
admiral and the title of chief constructor. 
Since then he has served as senior mem- 
ber of the Board on Hull Changes for the 
Atlantic Coast, the Naval Compensa- 
tion Board, and the Navy Yards Com- 
mission. In 1913, President Wilson sent 
him to London as a commissioner to the 
International Maritime Conference. 

He has taken up his new duties with 
the Shipping Board with an awed sense 
of their importance. 

All of his former enthusiasms are pale 
beside the one which now enwraps him. 
If ships can be built by the United 
States fast enough to counterbalance 
the ravages of the U-boats, Capps will 
build them, and he will drive himself 
single-heartedly to this task even if it 
costs him his life. 
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THE PASSING OF PENSION PLUNDER 


How Government Insurance for Every Soldier and Sailor in the War Will 
Doom the Pension System—The New Plan Will Deal a Body- 
Blow to the Pork Barrel and Effect Many Improvements 
in American Politics and Life 


BY 
M. LINCOLN SCHUSTER 


The Worip’s Work has been assailing pork-barrel pensions for years. It has 
exposed the colossal extravagance, the brazen fraud, and the pernicious, demoralizing ef- 
fects of the old pension system. To-day the United States is fighting in the greatest war 
in all history. If we cling to the old pension system for this war, we are headed for a cen- 
tury of recklessness and a record of political shame that will make the chronicle of Civil War 


pension history seem insignificant. 
national calamity. How? 


Statesmen at Washington are trying to avert such a 
By Government insurance—by a new plan described in this 


article and contrasted with the old planless system. Few subjects are now more gravely im- 


portant than this. 
and the future history of America. - 


ROM one horror, at least, our 
war with Germany may be 
free—the age-long, degrading 
horror of pension plunder. 

If pensions for the Civil 
War led to extravagance and fraud that 
will probably run riot until about 1960, 
the very thought of such a pension system 
for this, our greatest, war is staggering. 
The Administration at Washington 
realizes this. It has determined to make 
pork-barrel pensions after this war im- 


. possible—in so far as that can be done 


in advance. It has decided to insure or 
indemnify every soldier and sailor fight- 
ing for the United States. 

This plan—unprecedented in _princi- 
ple, far-reaching in effect, vast in scope— 
is before Congress as these lines are being 
written. It may be law when they are 
read.. 

We are reaching a new social philos- 
aphy, a new viewpoint, on the entire 
question of compensating our soldiers 
and sailors. Weare to care for our fight- 
ers and their dependents, said Secre- 
tary McAdoo recently, “not in a nig- 
gardly or grudging fashion, not as charity 
or as a pension, but as a na- 
tion of appreciative freemen. 


It affects millions of American citizens, our entire political structure— 


What, then, is the new idea? The 
substitute for the pension will unques- 
tionably be Government indemnification 
plus optional insurance for our fighting 
men and their dependents. That is, every 
soldier going into action will know that if he 
is killed his dependents will get so much; if 
he loses a leg, an eye, or an arm, he will get 
a fixed allowance of so much. The al- 
lowance will be scaled in proportion to 
the number and the age of the depend- 
ents. Soldiers and sailors get this sort 
of assurance under the present pension 
system, of course, but at least three vital 
differences come to mind immediately: 

(1) Pensions are direct gifts from the 
Government. The new plan _ provides 
for insurance directly by the Government, 
or Government compensation, to which 
the fighter himself contributes something. 

(2) Pensions on the present system are 
over-liberal for disabilities and not liberal 
enough for death benefits. The new plan 
makes the rates and payments ade- 
quate and fair—utilizing all the valuable 
data from our workmen’s compensation 
acts in the several, states. 

(3) Pensions, rightly or wrongly, have 
come to be regarded as needless gratui- 
ties. The new plan provides for hon- 
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est, upright, fair compensation for services 
rendered. Pensions, moreover, tend to 
carry with them certain degradingand vic- 
ious abuses. 

A preliminary summary of the Ad- 
ministration plan to replace pensions may 
now be made. This is by no means, how- 
ever, a final statement of a completed 
programme. 

A soldiers’ and sailors’ indemnity 
bureau will be organized by the Govern- 
ment, if the plan is adopted, with a com- 
petent insurance man at its head. This 
bureau will give protection for a definite 
amount—tentatively and roughly fixed at 
$4,000—to every one in the military and 
naval service, without regard to rank and 
without expense to the insured. This 
protection or insurance will cover death, 
partial disability, total disability, and 
permanent disability. No medical ex- 
amination is to be required except that 
necessary for admission into the service. 

All payments by the bureau will be 
made in instalments, not in lump sums. 
A time limit shall be fixed for the correc- 
tion and the presentation of claims, so 
that all records can be closed and pay- 
ments on all indemnities started soofi 
after the termination of the war. The 
pension system drags on for decades. 

It has been suggested.that the Govern- 
ment give each soldier and each sailor 
(or their dependents) a certificate or a 
policy as a concrete evidence of its obli- 
gation. Such a document, of course, 
would enhance the moral value of the 
plan. 


HOW THE PLAN WOULD WORK 


The Government would thus give free 
a certain amount of protection or in- 
demnification against disability and death. 
In addition it has been suggested that the 
Government sell a certain amount of 
excess insurance at regular peace rates, 
a maximum of $10,000 worth of insurance, 
over and above the insurance given free. 
The Government, judging by the experi- 
ence with the War-Risk Insurance Bu- 
reau established some time ago for in- 
suring merchant vessels and their crews, 
might well be able to do this without ma- 


terial loss, saving the funds that a pri- 
vate corporation would normally have 
to spend on commissions, medical exam- 
ination fees, advertising, and exorbitant 
salaries for high officials. 

Just how would the new plan work 
out? When John Jones, U. S. A., leaves 
for France he will receive—if the pro- 
posed system is adopted—from the Gov- 
ernment a certificate, corresponding to a 
life insurance policy, indemnifying him 
and his family against his death or dis- 
ability. Let us suppose the full protec- 
tion against death is $4,000. And let us 
suppose John Jones leaves a widowed 
mother dependent on him (although, in 
that case, he would probably not go on 
the first draft). Actuaries figure that 
$4,000 protection is good for an income 
of $30 a month for fifteen years. If John 
Jones is killed in action, his mother has a 
claim against the Government for $4,000 
—a tangible direct claim that requires no 
pension-begging, no lawyers, no end- 
less red-tape, no humiliation. The war- 
indemnity bureau will not pay the $4,000 
at once. That would be unwise, because 
of the temptations it might offer. Ac- 
tuaries of the bureau will calculate the 
expectancy of life of Mrs. Jones from the 
regular insurance data for her age. On 
that basis the $4,000 would be split up 
in instalments to cover the rest of her life. 

Let us say her expectancy of life is fif- 
teen years. Then she would receive $30a 
month for the rest of her life. Suppose 
she lives twenty years, instead of fifteen. 
The Government bureau would keep 
right on paying the $30 monthly instal- 
ments—and would not lose, because for 
every extra dollar paid out to persons 
living longer than expected the Govern- 
ment would get an extra dollar from per- 
sons dying sooner than expected. This, 
of course, is nothing new or remarkable. 
It is the keystone of all life insurance. 


ADDITIONAL PRIVATE INSURANCE 


Suppose John Jones wants to get addi- 
tional protection. Well, if he goes to a 
private company and says that he is 
going to war he will be charged a very 
high, perhaps a prohibitive, rate, because 
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war is a perilous occupation and the other 
policy-holders and the reserves of the 
company must be safeguarded. In other 
words, because he is ready to make a su- 
preme sacrifice to defend his country, 
Jones will be asked to pay an extra 
premium on his insurance. He may even 
be forced to give up the idea of insurance. 
Simply because he is patriotic he and his 
may have to go without protection. He 
may have had insurance before the war, 
but now his prudence must end: it be- 
comes too expensive. It doesn’t seem 
fair, does it? The soldier is taking the 
extra risk to protect his country and the 
people. Why shouldn’t the country and 
the people pay for it? 

That is precisely what the new plan 
proposes. It is the common-sense thing 
to do, efficient, direct, and a square deal 
to John Jones, U.S. A. It doesn’t pau- 
perize him. Nor does it, on the other 
hand, smite him with uncertainty and 
worry about the future. It strikes 
cleanly between these two extremes. 

_ Just how will it be done? One pro- 
posal is that the soldiers, already getting 
a certain amount of insurance free from 
the Government, buy their excess insur- 
ance from the regular companies at rates 
they deem fair, the Government later re- 
couping the companies for any loss on 


‘account of the extra hazard. Another 


proposal is that the Government directly 
sell this excess insurance to the soldiers at 
normal peace rates, paying for the losses 
from the extra war risk out of the 
public treasury. 

Thus John Jones could get, free, $4,000 
worth of protection. He could buy in 
addition, $6,000 worth of insurance from 
the Government, making $10,000 worth 
of protection in all. 

The advantages of this plan are clear. 
It is eminently fair. It reassures the 
fighting man before he goes into battle. 
It saves him and his family from gnawing 
fear and worry. And yet it doesn’t pau- 
perize. This cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized. We all know what ignominy 
attaches to the word “pensioner.”’ This 
should not be—but it exists. It exists 
because of the graft and the fraud, be- 
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cause of the sheer recklessness and 
unbounded “generosity,” because of the 
G. A. R. lobby and the insidious political 
influences, because of the political job- 
bery and the perpetual flow of private 
bills. All this cannot exist under an in- 
surance system, which combines Govern- 
ment aid with individual initiative, pru- 
dence, and thrift. 

An extremely important provision 
which may be embodied in the new plan 
is that which allows the Government to 
continue, after the war, the impaired risks 
which have not become actual claims. 
If John Jones comes out of the war un- 
injured and in good physical condition 
any private insurance company would 
gladly write him a policy at normal 
peace rates. But if his nerves have been 
weakened or if he has rheumatism— 
without being actually disabled—he can- 
not get protection from a private insur- 
ance company, nor has he any claim 
against the Government. Because of 
his service to the country, he has become 
an impaired risk. It doesn’t seem fair. 
It isn’t. Therefore, it is proposed that 
the Government bureau continue these 
impaired risks, the people paying the 
extra losses out of the public treasury. 


STILL GRANTING CIVIL WAR CLAIMS 


Under the old pension system military 
records may be “corrected’”’—often ad- 
mitting deserters to the honorable roll of 
veterans—and pension claims may be 
filed fifty years after the war—even 
later than that. Private pension bills 
for Civil War survivors and dependents 
are still being introduced every day in 
Congress. On July 6, 1917, Senator 
Fernald introduced forty bills granting 
pensions or increases of pensions. On 
April 3, 1917, 1,241 of these bills were in- 
troduced—filling about fifteen pages of 
agate type in the Congressional Record. 
One Representative alone introduced 
187 on that day—in an extraordinary 
war session of Congress! 

Such grotesque and vicious practices 
will be much less possible under the new 
plan. Military records should be closed 
a reasonable time after the war. The 
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Government will know immediately what 
its obligations are—the number of dead 
and disabled, the number of dependents, 
and the amount due each. A sufficient 
indemnity will be guaranteed for each 
fighter so that if he is killed the family 
may be rehabilitated, dependent children 
supported until capable of taking care of 
themselves, the wife assisted to become 
self-supporting or supported until re- 
married, and a dependent mother or 
father suitably provided for. Here is 
the fundamental distinction between 
this and the pension system. According 
to our Civil War experience with pensions, 
we make the veterans perpetual charges 
of the Government. The tendency is 
toward pauperization—at any rate toward 
humiliation. The insurance plan leaves 
room for individual prudence and thrift, 
and does not entirely eliminate self- 
respect. This plan is not niggardly. It 
will not Jeave veterans or dependents 
in want. It will give them all a square 
deal—adequate protection when they 
need it and as long as they need it. But 
it will not make them parasites when 
they are able to be self-supporting. It 
will not encourage fraud and wholesale 
deception and political demoralization. 
It will be honest, efficient, patriotic, and 
businesslike. This programme—sketched 
here, of course, in the preliminary form 
—is a rational substitute for a blundering, 
plundering, endless, happy-go-lucky pen- 
sion policy. 


TO MAKE DISABLED SOLDIERS SELF-SUP- 
PORTING 


One strikingly new and significant ele- 
ment has been suggested, to round out 
the plan, namely, provision for the 
reéducation and the refitting for self- 
supporting life of disabled soldiers. Thus 


the old pension system provides that a 
soldier who loses both feet in service be 
paid $100 a month for the rest of his life. 
Experience of countries like France and 
England shows that it isn’t enough to 
give a man like that a pension or monthly 
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payment—and then neglect him. His 
adequate compensation would include 
reéducation and _ refitting for industry. 
Men without feet have been trained to 
become partly or even completely self- 
supporting. This is much better—both 
individually and socially—than letting 
them become helpless perpetual charges 
upon the State. 

A programme of separation allowances 
is an indispensable part of the whole new 
plan. While the war is going on, de- 
pendents of soldiers.and sailors will 
be provided for through allotments 
from their pay, supplemented by family 
allowances by the Government. The 
amount of the Government allowance, of 
course, would depend upon the size of 
the family, and, as to others than the 
wife and children, upon the actual de- 
pendency upon the men. 

If we revolutionize our pension policy, 
it will mean more, perhaps, than we re- 
alize offhand. It will mean that we will 
save millions, perhaps hundreds of mil- 
lions, of dollars. It will mean that we 
will improve the morale of our fighting 
forces, strengthen the self-respect of our 
veterans, and have no war-made paupers. 
But these are not the only results—nor 
the most significant. 

It will mean that we are to puncture 
the pension as a political football. There 
will be less Congressional demoraliza- 
tion. It will mean that we will deprive 
the pork-barrel politician of his mighti- 
est bulwark. It will mean that we will 
deal a body-blow to the provincialism 
that regards Congressmen solely as mes- 
senger-boys and “gift-grabbers” for the 
folks back home. It will mean that we 
will give Congress a little more time for 
real Congressional business. It will mean 
that we will free our constructive Con- 
gressmen from the clutches of a powerful 
pension ring. It will mean that we will 
begin to get better Congressmen. Lastly 
it will mean that we are to learn a striking 
lesson in social insurance and social legis- 
lation on a national plane. 
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MILITARY Sai INVENTIONS 


© Underwood & Underwood 
A WOOLEN “HELMET” A MONEY BELT FOR SOLDIERS 
Its serviceability for sailors in winter Made of canvas, non-cumbersome, 
is apparent, and the photograph con- and a protection against the loss of 
tains a suggestion for the army of money in that its flap is fastened by 
knitters throughout the country four snap buttons 


A PNEUMATIC PILLOW FOR THE AVIATOR IN WINTER 


When not inflated it can be compactly folded and carried A leather suit, the coat of which is interlined with soft wool. 
by the soldier with little waste of space or effort The hood may be worn with or without the mask 
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© International Film Service 
A BREAD-BAKING AUTOMOBILE USED BY THE ARMY 
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© Underwood & Underwood 
A MOTOR KITCHEN 


It contains a refrigerator, a small storehouse for cooking necessities, and a small oven besides the range “ 4 
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© International Film Service 
A TRACTOR THAT IS DRIVEN WITH REINS, LIKE A HORSE 











© International Film Service 
A WATER PERCOLATOR FOR THE FIELD 
The six faucets permit of that many men obtaining drinking water at the same time 











said D. M. Linnard, hotel 
Wizard of the West, when he 
tendered the beautiful and 
stately Fairmont of San 
“rancisco to the ladies of the 
Red Cross Society for twenty- 
our hours, fifty per cent. of the gross receipts to 
be donated to the Red Cross Fund. 
“Well,” exclaimed one astonished society 
pader, “I’ve heard of lending 
good many things, even to 
pnding a husband, but never 
efore have | heard of lending 
hotel.” 
It was the most original offer 
er made to the American 
ed Cross and Red Cross Day 
t the Fairmont will live as 
e of the Red Letter Days of 
an Francisco. The elite of 
e city flocked to Nob Hill 
s in days of yore. They came 
ly the thousands. They came 
Db luncheon.. They came to 
e tea dance in the afternoon 
br which the Ladies’ Orches- 
a furnished music, its mem- 
ers garbed in khaki. They 
ame to the dinner dance in the evening. And 
eryone who came beheld a unique spectacle 
hotel run by women in Red Cross regalia. 
Arriving guests were met at the door by a 
etty dark-eyed girl in riding togs who acted as 
bor-man, and who separated men from their 
oney so artistically that the process was one of 
ninless extraction. A_ leading society girl 
ove one of the taxis which were busy all day 
inging chosen ones to the doors of the Fair- 
ont, for chosen prices. Bewitching “‘bell-hops” 
Red Cross garb took hand luggage and tips 
ith studied nonchalance. Fair young matrons 
Phind the desk assigned rooms. Luxurious 
obby boys” in Chinese embroideries and gor- 
ous trousers lurked in the offing. Impromptu 
ed Cross nurses standing at the entrance held 
ng strips of adhesive’ tape to which every man 
nd to paste a coin or prove himself a slacker. 















E’LL lend you the hotel, ladies, 
and let you run it for a day,” 





: LINNARD, HOTEL WIZARD 


A Very Prince of Hospitality—Lends a Hotel for a Day to the Red Cross— 
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Unique Methods Make Homes for Travelers and At- 
tract Thousands to California 


BY 
L. M. GEORGE 


Red Cross Day focussed the eyes of all San 
Francisco on the Fairmont Hotel, June 23rd. 
Incidentally, it announced to the world that D. 
M. Linnard, president of the California Hotel 
Company which owns and operates the “big 
three” of Pasadena, the Maryland the Hunting- 
ton, and the Green, had taken the management 
of the Fairmont. 

The Fairmont is one of San Francisco’s proud 
possessions, an architectural delight crowning 
the highest point in the city. It was built 
eleven years ago by the 
daughters of the late Stephen 
Fair at a cost of $4,000,000. 
It is glorious within and with- 
out, but for some unexplained 
reason its vogue had narrowed 
down to the patronage of a 
few loyal old families during 
the past few years, and the 
balance sheet was not satisfac- 
tory. 

The “hotel wizard” of 
Southern California was asked 
to take its management. He 
took it—and he took San 
Francisco by storm. 

Red Cross Day had scarcely 
passed when he was ready with 
another shot out of the locker. 
He made an interesting bid to the 2500 rookies 
of the Officers’ Training Camp at the Presidio 
and, presto, the Fairmont rivalled a military 
headquarters at 
each _ week-end. 
The pick of the 
western states, tall, 
well-set-up lads in 
khaki, came to 
pass their mo- 
ments of leisure, 
to enjoy the luxury 
of a hot bath, to 
dance and to dine 
and to stay over 
night. 

So with Society, 
and Charity, and 
the Army—the 
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What is 
an Internal Bath? 





By R. W. BEAL 











=aiCH has been said and 
4} volumes have been written 
describing at length the 
many kinds of baths civil- 
ized man has indulged in 
from time to time. Every 
possible resource of the 
human mind has been brought into play to 
fashion new methods of bathing, but, strange 
as it may seem, the most important, as well 
as the most beneficial of all baths, the 
“Internal Bath,’ has been given little 
thought. The reason for-this is probably 
due to the fact that few people seem to real- 
ize the tremendous part that internal bathing 
plays in the acquiring and maintaining of 
health. 

If you were to ask a dozen people to define 
an internal bath, you would have as many 
different definitions, and the probability is 
that not one of them would be correct. To 
avoid any misconception as to what consti- 

‘tutes an internal bath, let it be said that a 
hot water enema is no more an internal 
bath than a bill of fare is a dinner. 

If it were possible and agreeable to take 
the great mass of thinking people to witness 
an average post-mortem, the sights they 
would see and the things they would learn 
would prove of such lasting benefit and im- 
press them so profoundly that further argu- 
ment in favor of internal bathing would be 
unnecessary to convince them. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it is not possible to do this, 
profitable as sush an experi2nce would doubt- 
less prove to be. There is, then, only one 
other way to get this information into their 
hands, and that is by acquainting them with 

» asuch knowledge as will enable them to appre- 


ciate the value of this long-sought-for health- 
producing necessity. 

Few people realize what a very little thing 
is necessary sometimes to improve their 
physical condition. Also, they have almost 
no conception of how a little carelessness, 
indifference or neglect can be the fundamen- 
tal cause of the most virulent disease. For 
instance, that universal disorder from which 
almost all humanity is suffering, known as 
“constipation,” “auto-intoxication,” “auto- 
infection” and a multitude of other terms, 
is not only curable but preventable through 
the consistent practice of internal bathing. 

How many people realize that normal func- 
tioning of the bowels and a clean intestinal 
tract make it impossible to become sick? 
“Man of to-day is only fifty per cent. effi- 
cient.’ Reduced to simple English, this 
means that most men are trying todo a man’s 
portion of work on half a man’s power. 
This applies equally to women. 

That it is impossible to continue to do this 
indefinitely must be apparent toall. Nature 
never intended the delicate human organism 
to be operated on a hundred per cent. over- 
load. A machine could not stand this and 
not break down, and the body certainly 
cannot do more than a machine. There is 
entirely too much unnecessary and avoidable 
sickness in the world. 

How many people can you name, includ- 
ing yourself, who are physically vigorous, 
healthy, and strong? The number is ap- 
pallingly small. 

It is not a complex matter to keep in con- 
dition, but it takes a little time, and in these 
strenuous days people have time to do every- 
thing else necessary for the attainment of 
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WHAT IS AN INTERNAL BATH? 


happiness but the most essential thing of all 
—that of giving their bodies their proper care. 

Would you believe that five to ten minutes 
of time devoted to systematic internal bath- 
ing can make you healthy and maintain your 
physical efficiency indefinitely? Granting 
that such a simple procedure as this will do 
what is claimed for it, is it not worth while to 
learn more about that which will accomplish 
this end? Internal bathing will do this, 
and it will do it for people of all ages and in 
all conditions of health and disease. 

People don’t seem to realize, strange to 
say, how important it is to keep the body 
free from accumulated body-waste (poisons). 
Their doing so would prevent the absorption 
into the blood of the poisonous excretions 
of the body, and health would be the in- 
evitable result. 

If you would keep your blood pure, your 
heart normal, your eyes clear, your complex- 
ion clean, your mind keen, your blood pres- 
sure normal, your nerves relaxed, and be 
able to enjoy the vigor of youth in your 
declining years, practice internal bathing 
and begin to-day. 

Now that your attention has been called 
to the importance of internal bathing, it 
riay be that a number of questions will 
suggest themselves to your mind. You will 
probably want to know WHAT an Internal 
Bath is, WHY people should take them, and 
the WAY to take them. These and count- 
less other questions are all answered in a 
booklet entitled “THE WHAT, THE WHY 
and THE WAY OF INTERNAL BATH- 
ING,” written by Doctor Chas. A. Tyrrell, 


the inventor of the “J. B. L. Cascade,” 
whose lifelong study and research along this 
line make him the preéminent authority on 
this subject. Not only has internal bathing 
saved and prolonged Dr. Tyrrell’s own life, 
but the lives of a multitude of hopeless in- 
dividuals have been equally spared and 
prolonged. No book has ever been written 
containing such a vast amount of practical 
information to the business man, the worker, 
and the housewife; all that is necessary to 
secure this book is to write to Dr. Chas. A. 
Tyrrell at Number 134 West 65th Street, 
New York City, and mention having read 
this article in THE Wortp’s Work, and 
same will be immediately mailed to you 
free of all cost or obligation. 

Perhaps you realize now, more than ever, 
the truth of these statements, and if the 
reading of this article will result in a proper 
appreciation on your part of the value of 
internal bathing, it will have served its pur- 
pose. What you will want to do now is to 
avail yourself of the opportunity for learning 
more about the subject, and your writing 
for this book will give you that information 
Do not put off doing this, but send for th. 
book now while the matter is fresh in you 
mind. 

“Procrastination is the thief of time.” A 
thief is one who steals something. Don’t 
allow procrastination to cheat you out of 
your opportunity to get this valuable in- 
formation which is free for the u “:ing. ' 
you would be natural, be healthy. It is un- 
natural to be sick. Why be unnatural, 
when it is such a simple thing to be well? 
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